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You Can 


Sound Condition 
Band Room, Auditorium 


or Corridors 


This Summer! 


oa THOUGH the Army and Navy and 
many war production plants are mak- 
ing extensive use of Celotex Sound Condi- 
tioning, that fact need not interfere with 
plans for sound conditioning your school! 
Celotex Acoustical Products are not on the 
“critical” list of materials. They are avail- 
able—right now! 
With courses being condensed—with em- 
phasis being laid on increased efficiency — 


it’s more important than ever for students 


CEL 








Even With War-Time Building Restrictions... 






and teachers to be freed from the handicap 


of noise! Band rooms, auditoriums, corri- 
dors, classrooms, cafeterias, libraries—these 
are places where the benefits of Celotex 
Sound Conditioning are needed. Take care 
of at least a part of them this summer! 
When you use this service, you are sure 
of (1) Proved engineering practice, (2) Uni- 
formly dependable acoustical products, and 
(3) Guaranteed results! Get all the facts 


now! There is no obligation. 
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SOUND CONDITIONING 
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THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
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"Boles IBM FElectromatic Type- 
writers are serving the needs of 
both government and industry. 
This all-electric machine is a war 
worker which is bringing speed 
and accuracy to the production of 
countless thousands of important 
orders, invoices, specifications, let- 
ters, and other documents. 

If your school is equipped with 


Electromatics, you can help these 
machines continue the good work 


a . WORKEI . 














—in first-class 
condition 








by keeping them properly adjusted, 
well oiled, and in perfect running 


order. 


All Electromatic users are en- 
titled to Electromatic Service from 
the nearest IBM office. Our men 
are especially trained to make 
any necessary adjustments or re- 
pairs. You can also arrange for a 
periodic check-up on all your Elec- 
tromatics at regular convenient 


intervals. 


Keep Electromatics in the Battle of Production 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Offices in ee Principal Cities 
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Standard IBM ELECTROMATIC TYPEWRITER 











AMERICAN UNIVERSAL TABLES 


and 


AMERICAN POSTURE CHAIRS 


* For immediate delivery « 





These tables and chairs of outstanding beauty and serv- turers, teachers and others; in special rooms, offices, 
iceability provide maximum seating capacity at minimum corridors and on the platform. 


cost. This is truly fine furniture at school budget prices. Made principally of non-critical materials. Casein 
In a period of scarcity these units are available in glued hardwood ply construction is resistant to mois- 
certain sizes. ture and temperature changes. Finished in best quality 
Unsurpassed for classroom project activity; for study durable lacquer. Maximum strength, rigidity, and satis- 


halls, library, and cafeteria. For occasional use by lec- factory service assured. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Manufacturers of School, Church, Theatre, Auditorium, Stadium and Trans- 
portation Seating e Branch Offices and Distributors in 73 Principal Cities 
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Side Glances: 
Now really is the 


time for all good architects to aid their 
country (and occupy hours that might 
otherwise be unproductive) by plan- 
ning the school plant of tomorrow. To 
assist them in exchanging ideas The 
Nation’s ScHoots will begin in August 
a monthly section on Schoolhouse 
Planning. 

It would be useless to build a fence 
around this new section with sign 
boards saying “Superintendents, Keep 
Out” because if there is one thing 
every school administrator desires above 
all else it is to inhabit a building that 
incorporates many of his own ideas of 
function, flexibility and convenience. 


cc 

Musr It Always 
Be Taboo?” asks Principal Charles R. 
Evans of the community high school, 
Clinton, Ill. The missing antecedent, 
of course, is sex education. Mr. Evans 
teaches biology to adolescents; he 
knows their needs. In an article to 
be published next month he overrides 
the six common objections to the sane 
and scientific teaching of this subject 


in high schools. 


Every boy gradu 
ated by the Los Angeles city schools 
this summer carries in his pocket an 
inventory card identifying his greatest 
possible contribution to the war effort 
for the benefit of prospective employes 
or recruiting officers. Supt. Vierling 
Kersey will describe the plan next 
month. 

* * * 
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Current copies, 25c each. Member, Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. Copyright, 1942, by 
The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Inc. 
Entered as second-class matter Jan. 16, 1928, 
at the Post Office at Chicago, IIl., under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE 


Educational progress has created a whole new set of 
considerations for the plan and shape of the American 
schoolhouse. Tomorrow, with victory won, America 
will have not only more new educational ideas but un- 


dreamed of new physical materials with which to put 


them into practice. .. . Schoolhouses of tomorrow are 
being planned today. They will be new in form, in 
structure and in usefulness. The continuing study of 
schoolhouse planning is one of the most fascinating 
aspects of educational progress. To record it ac- 
curately, entertainingly and with breadth of vision is 
the purpose of a new section in The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS. We believe it will offer to the schools 
of America a broad new outlook on the physical 


facilities for tomorrow’s education. 


Beginning in the 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS AUGUST ISSUE 
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Repair Program in Wilmington 

W. F. Holzapfel, chief building en 
gineer, board of education, Wilmington, 
Del., feels frankly that it will be impos- 
sible to carry on the usual summer re- 
pairs to the same extent as formerly 
owing to the fact that no money has 
been made available for state defense 
purposes and all state agencies will prob 
ably have to take a cut in the coming 
years in order to provide for much 
needed war items. 

“At the present time,” Mr. Holzapfel 
states, “we are feeling a direct shortage 
of supplies needed despite a priority rat- 
ing of A-10. Our general policy has been 
to stock no items that we do not need 
as this would have a tendency to take 
some materials away from the country’s 
vital defense needs. When certain ma 
terials cannot be obtained we have been 
using the next best thing available or we 
are doing without. As far as mainte 
nance is concerned, we have not yet felt 


a shortage of labor.” 





Preaches and Practices Savings 

Supt. F. W. Irion, Weatherford City 
Schools, Weatherford, Okla., recently 
issued a statement enumerating ways by 
which every man, woman or child can 
serve his country on the home front. 

Among some dozen suggestions we 
find the following: “Waste must be 
eliminated. The United States has been 
a wasteful nation. Now we must not 
only conserve the use of vital materials, 
such as iron, aluminum, brass, copper 
and rubber, but we must collect and save 
old paper, metals and other materials for 
the war effort. Wasteful methods and 
practices in all lines of endeavor must be 
stopped. Save and salvage to keep us 
safe and secure.” 

To show that he practices what he 
preaches regarding paper conservation, 
Mr. Irion uses news print instead of the 
usual mimeographing paper. He explains 
that by so doing he saves exactly 50 
per cent. 





CAR-NA-VAR PRODUCTS IN 7-YR. RECORD FOR LOW 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE COST AT HIGHLAND SCHOOL 





Outwear Ordinary Floor Treatments; Easier to Apply and Maintain 





Highland, Ill.—Since the Highland Public 
School opened in 1935, Car-Na-Var Prod- 
ucts have been used on the floors to the 
exclusion of all others. They are being 
used with complete satisfaction not only 
on all floors but on woodwork, desks, etc., 
as well. According to Mr. Ollie Zimmer- 
man, custodian, ‘We find Car-Na-Var Prod- 
ucts more economical in the long run, and 
particularly easy to use since they require 
no special skill to apply. I know, because 
I have used competitive products at other 


schools!” 
Car-Na-Seal For Gym Floor 


Two coats of Car-Na-Seal are applied 
once each year on the 6,000 square foot 
gym floor. One gallon covers approxi- 
mately 1,000 square feet. In seven years 
it has not been found necessary to re-sand 


this floor! A daily dry mopping is the 
only maintenance required plus an occa- 
sional wet mopping when needed. 


One coat of Car- 
Na-Var plus two 
coats of Car-Na-Lac 
are applied twice 
each year on the 
linoleum _ corridors 
and classrooms. 
This treatment gives 
the floors a high 
gloss finish and in 





all respects keeps 
them in excellent 
condition through- 
out the year. Car- 
Na-Lac 


to water 


resistance 
permits 








Wichita Plans as Usual 

That it will be necessary to adjust our- 
selves to circumstances as they arise and 
that sweeping changes will be made in 
maintenance plans are opinions of J. C. 
Hoehle, superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, board of education, Wichita, 
Kan. In the meantime, business as usual 
is the policy, always provided increased 
costs and budget limitations don’t make 
changes necessary. 

“For example,” Mr. Hoehle states, “in 
carrying on our painting program, it may 
be necessary to do more outside painting 
and to reduce the amount of interior 
decoration. 

“This is because of the relationship of 
material to labor. The outside work re- 
quires a small amount of material and a 
large amount of labor. At the present 
time we have no shortage in personnel 
except skilled mechanics. The only sub- 
stitute materials we are experimenting 
with are plastics to replace certain metal 
fixtures.” 


damp mopping when necessary without im- 
pairing the attractive appearance of the 
floor. 


“Seven years use,” says Mr. Zimmerman 
“has convinced me that Car-Na-Var Prod- 
ucts outwear ordinary treatments. I know 
they save us at least 50°, in our time and 
labor costs!” 


ea oe 
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FREE BOOK FOR SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Tells how 18 building managers and super- 
intendents cut floor maintenance costs. Com- 
piled by independent and unbiased investi- 
gators (Ross Federal Research Corp.), this 
book represents the most extensive survey of 
floor maintenance operations ever made. Gives 
actual figures and specific details. Write to- 
day for your free copy. There’s no obligation 
involved. 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. '* §RAnOMALave 
World’s Largest Makers of Heavy Duty Floor Treatments. 
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There is a cleaning or washing job all the way 
re Gr J « 


around the clock that hangs on the school house wall. 
And for every cleaning hour and every cleaning or 
washing operation there is a Wyandotte Product 
specially built for a special school need. 
Your Wyandotte Representative is an expert on all 
matters of school cleaning and maintenance. To get a 
head start on cleaning jobs, it will pay you to con- 


sult him now.... 
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Ask him to demonstrate how you can save time and 
money with Wyandotte Detergent (floors, walls, fur- 
niture, wash bowls). or with Wyandotte F-100 if an 
all-soluble maintenance cleaner is preferred, with 
Wyandotte Keego (for dishwashing by machine), 
with Wyandotte H. D. C. (for dishwashing by hand). 


And don’t forget Wyandotte Steri-Chlor, for all 
germicidal and deodorizing operations. School clean- 
liness is one of your most important responsibilities. 
Why not get in touch with your local Wyandotte man 

an authority on cleaning problems—today? Or 


andoffe 
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SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


THE J. B. FORD SALES CO. 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


write us. 











Educational Legislation 

Question: What is the best method for a 
state to pass educational legislation—by a 
legislature elected by the direct vote of the 
people or by a committee of professional lay- 
men appointed by or with certain restrictive 
qualifications?—H.L.S., Miss. 

Answer: Public education should be 
considered a function of the state, /.e. 
the people. Hence, it is essential that 
our public educational program, so vital 
to the perpetuation and improvement 
of our democratic order, be based on 
legislation enacted by representative leg- 
islative bodies elected by the people. We 
might obtain more immediate results 
with educational legislation emanating 
from a select body, but a democratic 
educational system must be a participat 
ing program ol and for the people. 
Progressive educational legislation can 
become most effective only when ac 
cepted by the people. Continuing organ 
ized committees of lay and professional 
members can and should serve in an 
advisory capacity to elected legislative 
bodies.—N. E. Ves. 
Evaluating Financial Condition 


Question: What is the best procedure to 
follow in evaluating a family's financial con- 
dition to determine whether or not its chil- 
dren should be given free treatment in the 
school dental clinic? —N.B.B., N.H. 

Answer: It is a sound principle that 
public schools should not be relief agen 
cies. Services provided by the school 
should be provided free of charge to 
all children. When schools must make 
distinctions, implying the pauper philoso- 
phy, the best procedure is to require a 
certificate from local relief authorities. 
Investigating the need for relief is a 
job for social case workers and not for 
public school teachers —Arvin J. Burke. 


Released Time for Farm Work 


Question: Are the rural schools that are 
shortening their terms to throw their pupils 
into the expected shortage of farm labor go- 
ing to find that the merits of the plan over- 
shadow the bad points? What about the 
pupils that don't find work? Will juvenile 
delinquency increase? Wi!l the community 
say "If you can get all of that work done in 
eight months, why have school for nine even 
in peace time?'"'—K.V.H.., Ill. 

Answer: Farmers must have help. 
Who can give the needed service more 
effectively than boys who have grown up 


on the farms or in and around farming 
communities ? 

There are dangers, of course. Release 
from school for twenty or thirty days of 
the school year will increase the per- 
centage of scholastic failures and will 
handicap many youths in competition 
for scholarships and other scholastic 
honors. Many boys from urban and non- 
farm homes will fail to make good but 
will hesitate to return to school lest 
they be counted failures. These risks 
can be lessened by wise administration. 

The school should make certain that 
the boy is at work or in school; should 
establish and maintain centact with the 
employer; should stimulate the desire 
and sense of responsibility in each youth 
to make up the essential work covered 
by his classes during his absence, and 
should provide informally such help 
as the youth may need to make up the 
work lost. 

When this war is over, education for 
work will have a larger place in the 
scheme of American education. Release 
for farm work offers opportunity for 
wise experimenting with this 
J. Cayce Morrison. 


newer 
objective. 


Support of War Emergencies 


Question: How do schools with small fi- 
nancial support meet the emergency of: (1) 
teacher shortage in certain fields and (2) 
training for the services of the country?7— 
A.U., Kan. 

Answer: There is no substitute for 
If the district lacks the neces- 
sary funds to hire teachers or to finance 
new courses it must either (1) levy 
more local taxes to raise more funds, 
(2) seek state aid or (3) seek federal 
aid. If the emergency is caused directly 
by defense activities the district may 
qualify for “maintenance and operation” 
funds under the federal Lanham Act. 
ARNOLD E. JoyAt. 


money. 


Drinking in Cars 


Question: How can | prevent students from 
sitting out in their cars drinking and smoking 
during a school party?—P.A.M., N.D. 

Answer: The solution to this 
a long-time program 
of development within a school of stu- 


question lies in 


dent attitudes and sanctions as to a way 
of living and doing in and about the 
premises. The first responsibility of a 


high school principal is the creation of 
atmosphere and “tone” as to student 
conduct in all its various aspects. If 
there is in a high school a positive pro- 
gram for creation of atmosphere, the 
problems are, in large part, solved. 
One recognizes, of course, that there 
will be violations now and then of a 
code of conduct. These have to be dealt 
with on a straight-out disciplinary basis. 
If, however, the element of atmosphere 
is cared for by a constructive program 
of attitude development (and this is 
one of the tests of administrative skill), 
violations of the code will be the great 
exception —DeWittr S. Morcan. 


Liability for Injury 

Question: A bench falls on a girl in a gym- 
nasium during a supervised noon hour period. 
Is the school or school board liable for the 
injury caused?—R.C.H., Ill. 

Answer: No one is liable until negli- 
gence is shown. If the evidence shows 
that the proximate cause of the injury 
was a negligent act or omission by the 
school janitor, a teacher or principal, 
then the negligent one is personally lia- 
ble. Next comes the question of whether 
his negligence can be imputed to the 
school board as his employer. In more 
than 40 states, including Illinois, the 
answer is generally no, for the courts 
cling to the hoary fiction that “the King 
can do no wrong.” 

The result might be different in Cali- 
fornia, where one statute makes school 
boards liable for injuries to pupils when 
caused by the negligence of school em- 
ployes and another statute makes the 
board liable for any injury caused by a 
dangerous or defective condition of the 
school property previously known to the 
responsible officials and allowed to re- 
main unremedied—_M. M. CHampers. 


Careless of School Property 


Question: Our pupils are chiefly farm boys 
and girls coming from poor homes. We find 
it difficult to instill the proper attitude toward 
the care of school books, furniture and school 
property in general.—F.B.W., Ark. 


Answer: There is no simple answer 
to the problem. 

Every teacher in the school must rec- 
ognize the fact that teaching respect 
for property of the school and of others 
is a part of his responsibility. It must 
become a part of the entire curriculum. 

Parents must become interested, as 
well as the children, to make the pro- 
gram effective. If the state provides 
textbooks there should be an adequate 
system of accounting and parents should 
recognize that if the children are care- 
less and lose or needlessly damage text- 
books they will be responsible ——Epcar 
L. Morpuer. 
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Send Your EMPTY 
Drums Back NOW 


The Drums in which Vestal products are shipped 
must now be used over and over again. The steel 
from which they are made is needed in war pro- 
ductions. By doing the following you will 





HELP THE 
VICTORY PROGRAM 


. Take good care of all steel drums. 
. Return them immediately when empty. 
. Remove and keep faucets when returning empties. 


. Be sure plugs are replaced when returning empties. 


uh ®bnN = 


. Mark bill of lading ‘‘Empty returnable drums”’. 
us FREIGHT COLLECT via truck or railroad. 


Ship to 


Idle drums, like idle men can delay the Victory drive. 
TO ‘“‘KEEP ‘EM FLYING’’—KEEP ‘EM ROLLING. 


VESTAL 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 





ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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IRWIN, 100, HAS JOINED 
The ALL-OUT WAR EFFORT 


But 


we can still make reason- 
ably prompt shipment of the fol- 
lowing items: 


AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS 


(Large Size) 


TABLET ARM CHAIRS 


STRAIGHT CHAIRS 


(For kindergarten and students of all ages) 


All are built to the usual high standard of IRWIN design 
and quality. May we suggest that you make sure of 
having the equipment required when you need it by 
placing your order as soon as possible? Complete in- 


formation will be furnished promptly upon request. 


TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
THROUGHOUT U. S. A. 
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TO MEET THIS DEMAND 
SCHOOLS ARE TAKING 


THESE STEPS 


Making continuous use of machines 
for regular classroom work, provid- 
ing additional practice hours and 
short courses for special and post- 
graduate students. 


Expanding curriculum time to in- 
clude evenings and Saturdays, so 
that a greater number of students 


can be trained in machine work. 


Using the most modern practice 
texts and other teaching materials; 
improving training procedures so 
that students may attain a maximum 


of skill in the shortest time. 


Teaching the up-to-date office ma- 
chine short-cuts and operating tech- 
niques that are used today in war 


industries and government offices. 


Making a wider range of skills 
available to students by increasing 
the number of elective courses 
which provide machine training. 


d for Trained Offic 
ernment and. Indus 








e Machine Operators 
try Increasing Daily 


PLAN NOW FOR MORE 
OFFICE MACHINE 
TRAINING THIS FALL 


Today’s insistent demand for more and more competent 
office machine operators places a distinct responsi- 
bility upon America’s schools. 


It means taking steps to expand office practice instruc- 
tion beginning with the coming semester — urging 
more students to develop office machine skills— giv- 
ing more intensive training, so that students may 
become highly competent operators in a short time. 


In planning your school’s program, why not avail your- 
self of the services of the Burroughs Educational 
Division? The Burroughs representative can provide 
practical assistance in helping you work out plans to get 
the maximum classroom use from your present machine 
equipment; he can offer sound counsel on the newest 
operating techniques, practice programs, texts and 
materials. Just call your local Burroughs office, or 
write to the Burroughs Educational Division at Detroit. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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A Question of Ethics 


EGARDLESS of an individual’s acceptance or 
R nonacceptance of the principles of separation of 
church and state and of nondiversion of public funds 
to the support of dissenting and special interest schools, 
all may unite in sensible condemnation of the action 
of the U. S. Office of Education personnel in deliber- 
ately changing the official statement of presidential 
beliefs and policy because “the parts omitted did not 
seem significant from the point of view of the pur- 
poses as set forth in the foreword.” 

A certain amount of freedom is permitted the 
scholar in quoting from the works of others in select- 
ing segments or passages that will illustrate or reen- 
force a point of view or an argument. The ethical 
limit of this procedure is normally assumed to be the 
use of a statement in terms of its total contextual 
pattern in a manner which accurately sets forth the 
actual views of the writer. Deliberately to change any 
writer's thought or point of view by selective editing 
in terms of personal feeling or opinion is intellectually 
dishonest and morally reprehensible. 

Nothing can so easily destroy faith in democratic 
government as to have its professional executive agents 
use a partial-fact policy in the preparation of reports 
and informative bulletins. The action of the librarian 
and assistant commissioner of education in the editing 
of President Grant’s Des Moines speech in U. S. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1940, No. 10, as reported in our 
June issue, has done more to destroy professional con- 
fidence in the integrity of the Office of Education 
than any other previous action except, possibly, the 
administration of the Smith-Hughes Act during the 
depression. The responsible federal civil servant, care- 
fully protected from popular reaction by legal tenure, 
should always operate under a strict ethical sense of 
responsibility to the people. If he acts on the basis of 
self-interest and self-aggrandizement, there is need 
for drastic action. 

We have long felt that the Office of Education 


needed a good housecleaning in its vocational per- 


sonnel department. It now appears that other divisions 
might be included to the ultimate improvement of 
Office service. 


Teacher Contracts 


TEACHER recently sent us a copy of a contract 
A that the superintendent of the school district had 
drawn up. It was a peculiar document and included, 
among other items, the following: (1) the teacher was 
required to obey all of the already adopted rules and 
any others that the board might pass or the super- 
intendent might devise in the future; (2) a series 
reasons for dismissal included “familiarity with the 
students other than strictly school work”; (3) the 
teacher was subject to deduction of salary up to 20 per 
cent for “failure ... to fully carry out the said super- 
intendent’s directions pertaining to school work or for 
failure . . . to deliver the type of teaching which the 
superintendent has a right to expect.” 

Another teacher informed us that his contract per- 
mitted the superintendent to deduct “as much as 20 
per cent of the total salary,” if he failed to remain in 
the community and engage in church work on Sun- 
days. A third teacher presented a document which 
included a 20 per cent salary reduction, plus dismissal, 
if she married during the year. In a fourth case a 
male teacher’s contract was not renewed after ten years 
of successful service because the superintendent said, 
“You are friendly with Mr. X, a board member, and he 
is not friendly to me. Therefore, I consider you dis- 
loyal to me.” 

All of these cases were checked back to the district 
involved for accuracy. Every one of them had been 
correctly reported. All four superintendents were 
graduates of teachers’ colleges and had received mas- 
ter’s degrees from reputable universities. Each one of 
them seemed to feel that the superintendency was a 
personal perquisite in which rules should be made to 
protect the superintendent. The supreme purpose of 
their work, instruction, appeared to be somewhat re- 
cessive. Three of these districts had an annual per- 








sonnel turnover of more than 15 per cent. In the 
fourth, most of the teachers were too old and dis- 
couraged to move. 

All four superintendents are outstanding examples of 
poor administrators. To subject a teacher to perform- 
ing in the classroom on what may be in “the super- 
intendent’s mind” hardly belongs in the realm of 
reasonable teaching method. To penalize a teacher 
financially for marrying, 1n addition to loss of i0b, is 
carrying matters a little far. To discharge a capable 
teacher because it is assumed that he isn’t “personally 
loyal” to a superintendent, instead of judging him on 
professional ideals and performance, smacks of low 
ward politics. These examples may be multiplied 
indefinitely. And yet—superintendents wonder why 
teachers want to join labor unions for protection in 
stead of nice professional organizations under the 


benign “leadership” of administrators. 


Teacher Shortage? 
oe son the first of the year there has been much 


discussion concerning a possible teacher shortage 
for the 1942-43 academic year. Estimates of shortages 


range from a conservative statement of the difficulties 


in obtaining rural teachers because of low pay, and 
science and shop teachers generally, to the completely 
unsupported statement that 250,000 new teachers, one 
fourth of the grand total for the entire United States, 
will be required by September! 


the facts. There is a total of 1,139,173 


Let’s look 
teachers of all ages in public and private schools of 
the United States. The median age is the middle 
thirties. Of this total, in 1937-38, only 282,264, or 25.77 
per cent, were males. Since that time there has been 
a slight decrease in the proportion of men to women. 
No one knows, however, exactly what the current 
hgures total. 

Up to the last year (1937-38) for which official data 
are available, the average annual increase in new 
positions was 11,000 with another estimated 11,000 
replacement requirements annually, making a grand 
total approximate annual demand for 22,000 new 
teachers. More than 22,000 teachers will be graduated 
from teacher-training institutions this year. 

So far as authentic data can be separated from cur- 
rent propaganda expressions that “we can’t get teach- 
ers,” “teachers are jumping their contracts,” “teachers 
are rushing into government service,” the facts are 
that there is an annoying but not critical shortage in 
men teachers of shop, mathematics, science, physical 
education, business and trade education. There is still 
an oversupply of both men and women teachers in 
languages, social studies and a few other curricular 
specializations. The teachers are not “rushing into 
civil service”; neither are “great numbers” of married 
male teachers over 35 years of age being inducted 
into military service. The greatest threat so far is 


the attraction of high wages in industry. 
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Teacher supply and demand presents a problem that 
requires careful study and continuous observation. 
Elementary enrollments are still declining and sec- 
ondary school enrollments are also leveling off. There 
may even be an appreciable decline in demand for new 
teachers. There is no evidence that the rate of popu- 
lation growth is changing. After the war teachers 
in service will return to demand their jobs. 

There is today no general shortage of teachers. A 
recent Work Projects Administration report states that, 
as of February 1942, there were still 19,606 teachers on 
its roster available for reemployment by school districts. 
There are more than 150,000 dormant certificates in 
the United States, now disqualified merely because of 
marriage! Only 13 per cent of the schools are cur- 
rently employing married women teachers. Despite the 
talk of teacher shortage, a number of placement agen- 
cies recently sampled indicate no great rush on the 
part of superintendents to exhaust their lists. 

There is no present need to stimulate much heavier 
teacher production but, rather, to provide better in- 
formation on the occupational outlook to prospective 
candidates and to redirect students from crowded to 
uncrowded specializations. The second remedy lies 
with the school districts. Outside competition is forcing 
school districts to pay higher salaries in competition 
with industry. The maintenance of a rational balance 
between supply and demand now and in the future 
means higher salaries for teachers. Flooding the field 
with greatly increased numbers or with poorly trained 
teachers will merely serve to depress teachers’ salaries. 

It is to be hoped that professional associations will 
not be fooled by pressure propaganda for more teachers 
and lower salaries. There is no critical shortage of 
teachers at present and none in the near future that 
carefully controlled teacher production cannot satisfy. 


Story of the Bus 


HE story of bus transportation in public educa- 
tion is closely associated with the improvement 
in community administrative structure singe the first 
World War. The gradual integration of marginal 
rural school units with their natural urban trade 
centers has made the bus a required auxiliary agency, 
particularly in the transportation of secondary school 
children. Consolidation and reorganization do not re- 
quire the complete centralization of elementary schools. 
The 26,685 school buses in use in 1925 grew to 
93,306 in 1940, an increase of 245 per cent in the 
number of units involved. Number increase does not 
tell the entire story. Size, quality, performance and 
safety have all grown at a rate even greater than 
numbers. 

The 1926 school bus load, carrying 875,462 children 
daily for a total of 632,090 miles, grew in 1940 
to a daily load of 3,967,411 children for a total of 
2.530.060 miles. The increase in the number of chil- 
dren, 353 per cent, was larger than the bus increase 
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because larger buses are being used. The cost of this 
service rose from $23,430,195 in 1926 to $76,052,788 
in 1940. 

The uninterrupted daily educational services of 
4,000,000 rural and urban children depend upon 
the operation of school buses. The daily education of 
these children is the first call upon funds for internal 
defense of democracy. Improvement of hopelessly in- 
adequate submarginal rural elementary schools and 
the provision for secondary educational opportunities 
for rural boys and girls are contingent upon the re- 
organization of district systems in 26 states. Reor- 
ganization demands new buses. To maintain and 
improve educational opportunity for rural and subur- 
ban children during the war period requires not only 
priorities in the maintenance and operation of current 
bus equipment but also high priorities in the pro- 
curement of new equipment. 


Private Schools 
| aeaae secondary schools and colleges will face 


a difficult situation as the war progresses. The next 
four years will see an increasing mortality among these 
voluntary agencies. Some of the reasons for these 
difficulties stem directly from the war but others are 
of longer standing. 

Difficulties confronting the private secondary school, 
particularly of the boarding type, are a cumulation of 
both depression and the war. Regardless of how it is 
estimated, the expense to the parent of maintaining 
children in these institutions is considerable and under 
a continuation of war conditions may become prac- 
tically impossible. The higher bracket secondary 
boarding schools are going to be a luxury few families 
can afford in light of the increasing burden. Schools 
without endowment reserves to cushion this shock will 
be forced to revise their programs drastically. These 
essential curricular revisions may not make them so 
attractive to patrons. Many more will be forced to 
close their doors than during the postwar depression. 

The four year liberal arts college faces a somewhat 
ts difh- 
culties are only being accelerated by the war. The 


different but even more serious problem. 


four year college is peculiarly an American product 
that has no exact counterpart in any other educational 
system. It grew out of the educational needs of a simpler 
culture. The ultimate implications of movements that 
started at the turn of the century are just beginning 
to be realized and are producing deep and significant 
changes in our educational structure. They have prac- 
tically made the four year liberal arts college obsolete. 

Extension of public secondary education to include 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years has passed the 
experimental stage and its acceleration may be con- 
fidently expected. This change in the community 
school program spells disaster for the college and will 
even affect the larger universities within another 
decade. The need for a more functionally pointed 
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secondary school training, the greater emphasis upon 
the vocational responsibility of the university and the 
extension of technical and professional institutes com- 
bine to make the path of the voluntary general college 
more difficult. 

This fundamental difficulty is merely being accentu- 
ated by the increasing difficulty in obtaining gifts 
and endowments, by the fact that federal tax policy 
provides no deduction allowance for families main- 
taining young men and women over eighteen years 
of age in college and by the rapidly increasing pro- 
portion of total income demanded by local, state and 
federal governments. While the primary difficulty of 
the voluntary secondary school may be due to war 
conditions, the fundamental problem of the four year 
college is one of reorganization and adjustment to 
changing educational demands. 


Cities May Grow Again 


HE movement of population from the cities to the 

suburbs started in‘ the °20’s and became greatly 
accelerated during the °30’s. The 1940 census reports 
indicated that the cities were continuing to flatten out 
(The Nartion’s Scuoots, December 1940). Most 
large cities lost population during the last decade. 
These losses resulted in the lowering of property values 
and in an increase in individual tax burden; in many 
instances they affected public school and health pro- 
grams adversely. 

This increasing migration from the city to smaller 
outlying communities was made possible by the auto- 
mobile, which furnished flexible individualized trans- 
portation that enabled families to live long distances 
from work and urban centers and combine all of the 
advantages of suburban noncrowding with metropolitan 
cultural and economic benefits. 

The curtailment of automobile production and the 
90 per cent reduction in tire purchases through federal 
decree because of war needs may, if continued long 
enough, have exactly the opposite effect on population 
movements. It has been conservatively estimated that 
more than 2,000,000 of the 27,000,000 cars in use 
are scrapped every year because of age and other causes. 
If the production of new automobiles is restricted and 
tire rationing is extended for four years, there will be a 
reduction of more than 10,000,000 cars. There is no 
question but that the suburban dweller, particularly in 
the lower income brackets, will feel this reduction first 
and may be forced to return to the crowded city that he 
left in the °30’s for play space, fresh air, sunshine and 
smaller, less stereotyped schools for his children. It is 
easily possible that problems growing out of the war 
may cause a large but possibly temporary migration 
toward instead of away from the city. 
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N PLANNING a schools exhibit 

it is too easy to allow enthusiasm 
tor a particular idea or aspect of the 
exhibit to conceal the true purpose 
of the display. Whether we like the 
idea or not, when we exhibit we are 
going into the advertising business 
in order to create a feeling of good 
will on the part of the public toward 
education in general. 

The exhibit may incidentally in- 
corporate new ideas for teachers or 
administrators; it may prove to be 
an incentive to pupils who expend 
considerable added effort in order 
to have samples of their work in- 
cluded, and it may be a place for 
pupil competition of various kinds, 
but we should not allow these minor 
considerations to overshadow what 
should be the prime purpose. 

Three principles should govern the 
presentation of the exhibit. These 
may be stated briefly as follows: 

1. The exhibits should be built 
around a central idea that will give 
unity to the entire display. 

2. They should not encourage or 
permit competition among districts 
or departments. 

3. They must be dramatically pre- 
sented or the public will give the dis 
plays little note. 

The annual exhibit at the Los 
Angeles County Fair in Pomona, 
Calif., is probably the largest, most 


complete and most informative 
schools exhibit in the world and has 
been made possible through the un- 
selfish cooperation of the 143 school 
districts of Los Angeles County. 
Last year more than 800,000 people 
attended the fair and more than 
500,000 of these went through the 
schools exhibit building, which cov- 
ers an acre of space. 

It is patent that the average ob- 
server at any sort of public exhibit 
“reads as he runs.” Therefore, it is 
well for the planners of the display 
to select the message of the moment 
for emphasis in their exhibit. It 
takes careful consideration to select 
a meaningful and timely idea and to 
design the entries to fit this theme. 
Also, honesty demands that this se- 
lection be in keeping with the cur- 
rent emphasis on public education. 

As illustrations we may consider 
the themes of three of the exhibits 
at the Los Angeles County Fair. A 
few years ago when we were return- 
ing to a more even keel in post- 
depression days, the problems of the 
government and the schools were 
predominantly internal ones. The 
theme selected that year was “The 
Purposes of Public Education.” The 
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general outline for the exhibits was 
composed from the objectives formu- 
lated by the Educational Policies 
Commission. 

In 1939-1940 national attention was 
centered on the democratic form of 
government and the educators were 
not followers but leaders in this in- 
creased attention to the American 
Way. On that occasion the theme 
selected was “The Schools and the 
American Way of Life.” To de- 
scribe these exhibits in detail would 
take many hundreds of words, but 
two or three descriptions of specific 
exhibits will show how the theme 
was carried out. 

One exhibit in a space approxi- 
mately 26 by 34 feet showed what 
the public schools do for handi- 
capped children. Above this exhibit 
was hung a large double-faced sign 
with these statements: “The Good 
American Overcomes Physical De- 
fects” and “The Good American Has 
a Wholesome Attitude Toward 
Physical Handicaps.” The visual de- 


This completely worked out model 
of an airport is well calculated 
to catch the eye of the passer-by. 
The photographs show the values 
derived from working on the unit. 
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scription of the schools’ accomplish- 

ments along this line was broken 

down into four areas: the blind, the 
deaf, the crippled and the delicate, 

i.e. tuberculous. 

On display in each area were ma- 

} chines for testing and for use by 
pupils, the pupils’ work, large photo 
graphs and adjustable furniture. An 
automatic slide projector told the 

story of the schools’ work with hand 

} icapped children and an attendant 

was on hand to answer queries. This 

was an unusual exhibit with a theme 
that was strange to many people; 
hence, it possessed an appeal that 
was not intrinsic to other fields. But 
there were 18 other subdivisions and 
each had to have its own appeal. 

} As an example, elementary educa- 
tion was divided into age groups. 
Following the California course of 
study, it was shown how in the sixth 
grade (industry and science) “The 

Good American Uses the Scientific 

Method to Solve His Problems,” 

and in kindergarten “The Good 

American Recognizes the Home and 

Family as a Social Institution.” 

In 1941 national defense com- 
manded the attention of the entire 
population of America and, as usual, 
the schools were in step with the 
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important trends. The exhibit car- 
ried the theme: “Public Education— 
Our First Line of Defense.” The 
exhibit was designed to reflect the 
present trend in education and to 
prove that the schools actually are 
functioning efficiently in our democ- 
racy today. 

The complete cooperation of the 
143 school districts has been the vital 
element in the success of these ex- 
hibits. From a conglomeration of 
small booths from many districts, 
with their concomitant duplication 
and lack of message, these exhibits 
have developed into one huge uni- 
fied display that is capable of pre- 
senting to the public a lucid concept 
of the purposes of the public school. 

Many superintendents, supervisors 
or teachers want to “advertise” their 
districts—or their departments in the 
case of an exhibit from a single dis- 
trict. But let’s get this one point 
straight: advertising on a competi- 
tive basis has no place in the public 
school program. True, political sub- 
divisions have perfectly legitimate 


Above: Actual 
classroom experi- 
ences were dupli- 
cated in this ex- 
hibit at the Los 
Angeles County 
Fair. Right: Pupils 
inspect an qir- 
plane that was 
built by junior 
college students. 


J. ART McCANNE 


Director of Art, Pomona City Schools 
Pomona, Calif. 


reasons for advertising; they wish 
to sell their oranges, dates, apples 
and cotton; they wish to increase 
the population of the community or 
they wish to entice investors. It is 
so also with commercial firms, but 
the schools have nothing to sell on a 
competitive basis. Public education, 
per se, is best served by complete 
cooperation on the part of all dis- 
tricts or departments. 

An observer ordinarily will pass 
by a display of materials with a 
cursory glance, but he probably will 
stand agape in watching a person 
work with these materials. Even a 
simple operation, such as a high 
school boy running a board through 
a planer or a 6 year old playing with 
a piece of clay, will make him take 
notice. Not infrequently the observer 
will be sufficiently interested to ask 
questions of the one in charge and 
that is what we want—active interest. 

It is at this point that we must be 
most careful to strike a happy balance 
between what we should like to tell 
the observer and, on the other hand, 
what it is possible to tell him. As 
educators, we are interested in sta- 








Demonstrating electrical conduc- 


tion through gases with the 


help of an interested audience. 


tistics, thoroughly detailed descrip- 
tions and completely worked-out se- 
quences and we should like to give 
all this important information to 
the layman. However, there is no 
better way to make an exhibit fall 
flat than by working out a display 
on this basis. The exhibits will 
serve their purpose better if they are 
planned to be inspirational as op- 
posed to educative. Certainly, give 
some easily grasped factual informa- 
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tion, but the effective appeal is 
largely emotional rather than intel- 
lectual. 

Bands, orchestras, choral groups 
and solos play important rdles in 
this dramatic presentation. Schedul- 
ing and transportation are generally 
difficult, but such demonstrations 
make the exhibit live. 

In the schools department at the 
Los Angeles County Fair two am- 
phitheaters, of the type used by doc- 


Boys with a scientific turn of mind 
are drawn to the instruments dis- 
played 


in the physics section. 





tors for instruction in surgery, have 
been constructed. The larger of the 
two accommodates large groups, 
such as bands, while the smaller is 
used for science demonstrations or 
similar presentations. Thus, the au- 
dience sits above the demonstrators 
and can easily see the execution of 
such activities as chemistry, clay 
work and painting. 

A beneficent national concern fur- 
nishes a public address system to 
describe the demonstrations when 
descriptions are necessary. Inciden- 
tally, besides the sound system, the 
schools exhibits committee has been 
able to obtain without charge such 
other materials as school furniture, 
motion picture projectors, educa- 
tional films, recording equipment, 
shop machinery, testing equipment, 
cosmetology equipment, handicraft 
tools and many other needed objects. 
Both national and local firms have 
been cooperative, and it is not an 
imposition to request such coopera- 
tion inasmuch as the firms and the 
schools are mutually benefited. 

Dramatic presentation is also 
achieved by the use of significant 
murals for backgrounds. If they are 
planned sufficiently far in advance, 
these could be done by a high school 
or junior college art department, but 
one should keep in mind that a 
good plain background is more effec- 
tive than a poor mural. 

In speaking of dramatic presenta- 
tion a word of warning is appro- 
priate: we are not at all interested 
in mere entertainment as such. Test 
each demonstration with such a 
question as: “Does this illustrate a 
good solid educational procedure or 
process?” Carefully chosen live ex- 
hibits constitute a splendid technic; 
they are the best guarantee that a 
passer-by will cease to be a passer-by 
and will stop to observe. 

Stated in three words our princi- 
ples are unity, cooperation and show- 
manship. Leadership is the keynote. 
A farsighted, clear thinking leader is 
needed, such as we had in the late 
Archie R. Clifton, superintendent of 
schools of Los Angeles County. 
Careful organization is required, too: 
a steering committee to indicate the 
broad policies; subject and grade 
level committees to work out the 
details, and one executive to carry 
out the wishes of the central com- 
mittee and to coordinate all efforts 
into one unified whole. 
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HE year 1939 marked two tragic 

invasions. One plunged the 
world into flames and the other 
brought “good will” to the Western 
Hemisphere. With the gates of 
Europe closed and with a sudden 
awareness of our Latin American 
neighbor republics, hordes of people 
started south on “good will tours.” 
Crowds of boys sang. Crowds of 
girls danced. Old ladies made a 
series of three night stands and 
gushed about the Good Neighbor 
Policy. Conventions moved south 
and well-filled American _ bellies 
nestled up to the bar. Movie stars 
posed. 

Noted scholars left for their sum- 
mer vacations and “studied condi- 
tions in Rio” for two weeks. Jour- 
nalists who could wangle an expense 
account did “the circle tour,” stopped 

21 “Grand Hotels” and 50 “Bar 
Americanos,” and four months later 
wound up with a bright jacketed 
best-seller on “all the confidential, 
inside information on conditions 
down there.” Is it any wonder that 
one of the greatest of Latin Amer- 
ican statesmen and a profound ad- 
mirer of the United States said, “For 
God's sake, tell them to keep their 
good will tours at home”? 


Educators Swell the Throng 


American educators were not with- 
out guilt in this maelstrom of well- 
meant but ineffectual and ill-advised 
efforts to make up for three decades 
of indifference. There have been 
educational missions and studies in 
the past which have been heartily 
welcomed and which have undoubt- 
edly done much good. Such was an 
American woman’s work in_ the 
school system of Sao Paulo which 
has since provided a model of edu- 
cation for Brazil. Americans founded 
the most famous of all agricultural 
schools on the continent—Piracicaba. 
Such schools as Santiago College in 
Chile, Ward College in Argentina, 
Mackenzie College in Sao Paulo and 
Granville Institute in Juiz de Fora 
are conceded to be the finest of their 
kind in the Latin Americas and 
each was founded, directed and 
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least partially staffed and financed 
by Americans. 

The influence of these schools and 
the eminence of their alumni have 
been immense. The only American 
in all of Brazil to hold that coun- 
try’s most coveted honor, the Order 
of the Southern Cross, received his 
award for his contribution to agri- 
cultural education. The sociologist 
considered by Latin Americans to be 
the outstanding authority on Brazil's 
great racial problem of the assimila- 
tion of the Negro is an American. 
There have been educators from our 
schools who have played a most im- 
portant part in South American 
schools, but they have been, without 
exception, people who have devoted 
years to their study of Latin prob- 
lems. 

It has been repeatedly demon- 
strated in the last three years that 
no matter what the eminence of an 
American scholar in his own coun- 
try, a quick swing through our 
neighbor nations and a hasty survey, 
based on doubtful linguistic abilities 
and lacking any thorough _back- 
ground preparation, can only pro- 
duce superficial generalities which 
damn the speaker and bring dis- 
credit to his country. 

It has been a great temptation for 
Americans to impose their own edu- 
cational dogma upon the scholastic 
pattern of South America with little 
regard for the differences in eco- 
nomic and sociologic backgrounds. 
For example, about a year and 
half ago one of the major founda- 
tions financed a “tour” by one of 
America’s leading scholars, accom- 
panied by his wife. Totally un- 
equipped to handle either Spanish 
or Portuguese, they spoke haltingly 
in French or depended upon inter- 
preters, sign language and faith. | 

I was in Brazil at the time of their, 


whirlwind passage of a week in Sio. 
Paulo and two in Rio de Janeiro.’ 


One of their repeated criticisms was 


the widespread illiteracy of Brazil 
which, with some justice, they attrib- 
uted to the poor quality and scarcity 
of schools in rural areas. “W hy 
don’t they have consolidated schools 
and pick up the pupils in buses like 
we do?” was their repeated query. 

Had they been informed of the 
actual conditions in these rural areas 
they would have realized that the 
unpaved roads are bad at all seasons, 
impassable at some. They would 
have seen a population so sparse that 
a two to three hour swing of the 
school bus would be necessary to 
pick up enough children to make 
a single class of legal size. They 
would have realized that in these 
rural areas an American bus, even 
with a Brazilian-built body, costs as 
much as four times its “F.O.B. De- 
troit” listing and that with normal 
school teachers drawing about $5 
American currency a month and 
skilled laborer working from dawn 
to dusk for about 25 cents in Amer- 
ican money, the price in terms of 
purchasing power is many times 
greater. 


Brazilian Courtesy Strained 


After they left, one of the politest 
of Brazilian educators asked me if it 
were really true that “the state of 
Illinois, with its wonderful roads, 
has nearly 10,000 one room rural 
schools and that the fight over con- 
solidation of schools was one of the 
bitterest political battles ever waged 
in New York State.” 

Not all judgments made by Amer- 
ican educators have been passed off 
with no material damage being done. 
In Puerto Rico, for example, a see- 
saw battle has been waged for nearly 
three decades over the question of 
whether the compulsory elementary 
schools snall be taugnt ja Spe anish cor 
iD english. if they are taught in 
Spanish, it is argued that Puerte Ri- 
cans will conge te the United Sates 
with no knowledge of the English 
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language. The population of these 
English-illiterates in New York City 
constitutes a real social problem. If 
they are taught in English, on the 
other hand, it is argued that the 
average age for children leaving 
their elementary school studies is so 
low that the population of the coun- 
try is essentially denied both an edu- 
cation for life, which it might have 
had in Spanish, and any functional 
knowledge of English. 

A number of years ago one of 
America’s foremost authorities in the 
field of reading and teaching Eng- 
lish was sent to make a study and 
submit a semi-official report. His 
stay was brief, less than a single 
month, and his work was conducted 
entirely through an interpreter. On 
his return this eminent American 
educator pronounced a rather star- 
tling conclusion which became the 
basis of proposed reforms that had 
considerable political significance. 


What the Educator Really Saw 


I took the liberty of asking him if 
he himself had chosen the schools 
which he had inspected and the 
teachers, officials, social workers and 
editors whom he had interviewed. 
He replied with some heat that, of 
course, he had—he had just asked 
the offizial in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation who had been assigned to 
assist him to take him to “typical 
rural schools.” About five years later 
the official translator for this investi- 
gator gleefully told me that they 
had carefully steered him to those 
places that would give the best im- 
pression of the conditions favored 
by the party in power. The Brazil- 
ians have a word for it—they call it 
showing a visitor something “for the 
English to see.” 

In the last few months before 
Japan’s Pearl Harbor “incident,” 
there was a considerable flow of 
Latin American educators and schol- 
ars to this country. Most of the visi- 
tors were eminent scholars brought 
as guests of our government or of 
large organizations who were sin- 
cerely interested in furthering friend- 
ship between the nations. The idea 
was essentially sound and anyone 
who has talked with persons in high 


authorit ¥in sthe. Pan Améri¢an: re: 


public§ ‘wifl 6¢ able to: vouch: for its 
popularity.. }t.js most unfortunate 
that ‘the inherést pride of American 
educators and their indefatigable ¢i- 
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forts to “sell” American educational 
methods combined in some cases to 
defeat the very ends that were the 
raison d’étre of the trips. A single 
incident will suffice to illustrate. 

Rather more than a hundred Latin 
American educators had been invited 
to the United States to attend a 
major international convention. 
Those who prepared the itinerary 
were honestly trying to “spread 
themselves” a bit in their effort to 
give these guests a most enjoyable 
visit. They were féted at one of 
the world’s greatest automobile com- 
panies. They visited one after an- 
other of the mammoth factories 
which expressively demonstrate 
America’s crushing industrial might. 
For a few days before the confer- 
ence they were guests of what is 
perhaps the wealthiest private school 
in the world. 

The school was beautiful. But it 
was a thoughtless affront to the dig- 
nity of these people who for days 
were asked to live in the baronial 
magnificence of a school where the 
lowest salaried instructor drew four 
or five times what the highest edu- 
cational authority of their nation 
received. The adolescent pupils 
whom they occasionally saw passing 
in luxurious cars, flying overhead 
in their own planes or riding on 
spirited horses each paid an annual 
tuition equal to the yearly salaries 
of 20 rural teachers in their own 
schools. The parking lot for this 
single school contained more cars 
than many cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion in their own countries. What 
had started out as a generous gesture 
became through ignorance merely an 
exhibit of poor taste. 

One of the delegates who had 
been a friend of some years’ standing 
whispered to me on leaving, “I have 
enjoyed myself so much—but I had 
hoped to visit Antioch and Berea 
and perhaps some of your schools 
for the poor of the South. I think 
they might have more application 
to our own problems.” 

The tragedy of attempting to “sell” 
American education to Latin Amer- 
icans, quite aside from the fact that 
it will not work in their setting, is 
that it is wholly unnecessary. For 


- ,atin America has within its bound- 
- dries an acceptable solution to every 


one of its major educational prob- 
lems. These are solutions that have 
‘grown from the needs themselves 


and are products of the ingenuity of 
educators who have lived intimately 
with the system. 

Rural education has been solved 
in some localities by boarding 
schools, by state-subsidized boarding 
for rural children in private families 
near established educational centers, 
by “rolling schools” that follow the 
population currents, by inexpensive 
one teacher schools that can be built 
within walking distance (3  kilo- 
meters) of population groups and by 
educational “missions” that carry 
learning and opportunity to the 
homes of the country people. 


Good Educational Work 


Latin American educators may 
well be proud of certain examples 
of the education of delinquents, such 
as the famous School for Fishermen 
on the Island of Snakes and the 
farm-schools of southern Brazil. Ed- 
ucation for the blind is nowhere 
more successful than in the tiny In- 
stitute of the Blind in Belo-Hori- 
zonte, Minas Geraes. The Pestalozzi 
Institute in the same city has set the 
example of carrying education into 
the home by providing prenatal care, 
injections for syphilis for the parents 
of infected children and milk for 
babies in the families of its students. 

If there exists some outstanding 
local solution to all the educational 
problems of Latin America, it does 
not at all follow that this solution is 
always recognized and accepted by 
the professional educators of their 
countries. Often the “model school” 
that is pointed to with pride is some 
huge grim pile of gray masonry. 
The visitor will be shown dimly lit 
and securely locked and forgotten re- 
positories for a fantastic -display of 
expensive scientific equipment—sop 
to the pride of some departed official. 
The classes creak with the rigid pro- 
cedure and rote memory drill estab- 
lished decades ago by official decree. 

If the authorities are to see the 
educational excellence of the smaller, 
poorer and more remote schools that 
have been built upon the enthusiasm 
and personality of some gifted indi- 
vidual, they must be educated to a 
new viewpoint. They must be “sold” 
not on a poor copy of an American 
school but on a good example of 
their own. 

This is the educational service that 
we in America can extend to our 
friends to the south. 
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Teaching Statf Depleted ? 


Here are ways to replenish it 


HE TEACHING ranks are be- 
ing depleted by the call to war 
service and by the lure of more 
lucrative fields. This trend is likely 
to become more pronounced in the 
coming months and many school 
systems will suffer from the lack of 
capable teachers unless steps are 
taken to alleviate the situation. 
Existing policies pertaining to 
teacher employment are being ex- 
amined in order to determine the 
modifications necessary to provide 
and maintain adequate teaching 
staffs. In considering any proposed 
plans, the ultimate effect upon our 
youth should be foremost. There- 
fore caution should be exercised in 
modifying eligibility requirements, 
which might tend to lower efficiency. 


Questionable Plans 


Lowering Academic Require- 
ments.—A common but questionable 
plan designed to augment the sup- 
ply of teachers is to reduce the period 
of preservice training. The teacher 
training period might be profitably 
shortened by eliminating duplica- 
tions and nonessentials from the col- 
lege program, lengthening the school 
day, holding classes on Saturdays 
and eliminating vacation periods. 
Curtailment of academic require- 
ments, however, that would deprive 
prospective teachers of training and 
knowledge essential to competent 
teaching is detrimental. 

Issuing Emergency Teaching Per- 
mits.—Another questionable _ pro- 
posal is to issue emergency teaching 
permits, particularly to persons who 
are adept and experienced in special- 
ized crafts. This may have to be 
done as a matter of expediency, for 
the teaching of crafts is important 
and timely. It would be a mistake, 
however, to qualify anyone on the 
sole basis of aptitudes and skills, re- 
gardless of a lack in educational 
training and teaching qualities, be- 
fore first exhausting the potential 
supply of candidates who possess 
teaching ability and training in ad- 
dition to the specialized aptitudes 
and skills. There is reason to be- 
lieve that knowledge of subjects, 
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without lowering standards 


such as adolescent psychology, educa- 
tional psychology, methods of teach- 
ing and civic education, is essential 
to developing wholesome personal- 
ities, inculcating civic attitudes and 
promoting social understanding. 
Suspending Compulsory Retire- 
ment Provisions.—The shortage of 
teachers has prompted consideration 
of a temporary suspension of com- 
pulsory retirement provisions. Now, 
if retirement systems were estab- 
lished on the assumption that in- 
dividuals lose their teaching effec- 
tiveness after a specified age, it is 
only logical to assume that suspen- 
sion of the compulsory retirement 
provisions would be detrimental to 
teaching efficiency. Aside from the 
injustice of depriving pupils of the 
quality of teaching to which they 
are entitled, such a step would over- 
tax the waning energies of teachers 
who have reached retirement age. 
Other illustrations of hasty and 
desperate plans could be cited which 
are designed to broaden the field of 
eligible candidates but which have 
the tendency to lower teaching stand- 
ards. In view of the fact that schools 
have a more important function to 
perform than ever before, all pro- 
posed plans should be considered 
thoughtfully before being put into 
practice. Steps that tend to lower 
standards of teacher selection are cer- 
tain to lower teaching efficiency. 


Desirable Plans 


Stressing Timely Importance of 
Teaching.—In general, teachers are 
like other patriotic Americans in 
their desire to serve their country as 
effectively as possible. If the public 
takes the attitude that education is a 
nonessential during the present 
emergency, many capable individu- 
als will engage in other activities that 
are looked upon as contributing 
more directly to the national cause 
than does teaching. 


E. C. BOLMEIER 


Director of Secondary Education 
Public Schools, Jackson, Miss. 


As a matter of fact, however, edu- 
cation is more essential now than 
ever before. Never has there been 
a greater need for capable teachers 
to direct the learning of youths; to 
aid them in the acquisition of skills, 
understandings and appreciations; to 
train them in the development of 
sound physical and mental health, 
and to inculcate within them a sense 
of patriotism, loyalty and useful serv 
ice. When teaching is viewed and 
conducted as a profession that ac- 
complishes such objectives, its timely 
importance will be realized and per- 
sons with the proper aptitudes will 
be attracted to the field. 

Improving Salary Schedule. — 
Schools must compete with other 
professions, with industry and busi- 
ness in an attempt to obtain the hu- 
man services for which there is a 
greater demand than supply. Unless 
teachers’ salaries are established to 
compare favorably with wages or 
salaries in other fields, a constant 
movement of teachers into other vo- 
cations may be expected. 

School authorities should not be 
reluctant to modify salary schedules 
even though they were deliberately 
planned and established during nor- 
mal times with basic and increment 
features that were considered sub- 
stantial at the time of establishment. 
The increased cost of living has 
greatly interfered with the equitable 
functioning of rigid salary schedules. 

Eliminating Restrictions Against 
Married Women Teachers.—Many 
school systems bar married women 
from teaching despite the fact that 
they are experiencing difficulty in 
obtaining an adequate supply of 
well-trained teachers. If schools exist 
for the benefit of the child rather 


than the teacher, the selection of a 
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teacher should be determined on 
the basis of ability to teach regard- 
less of marital status. 


Elimination of this restriction 
would not only be beneficial to the 
true cause of education, by way of 
increasing the supply of competent 
teachers, but would be directly help- 
ful in the emergency by utilizing to 
a greater extent our potential human 
resources. There are many important 
functions to be performed and it is 
probable that they will be best per- 
formed with the removal of artificial 
and unwarranted barriers that pre- 
vent people from doing the things 
for which they are best fitted and 
most needed. 

Dispensing With Experience Re- 
quirement.—Numerous school  sys- 
tems are depriving themselves of 
competent teachers by requiring can- 
didates to have a year or more of 
teaching experience. Concern about 
the appropriateness of the experience 
is often lacking. City school officials 
are sometimes satisfied if the candi- 
date has had a year of experience in 
some rural school system in which 
conditions are quite unlike the condi- 
tions of the larger school system and 
in which a year of experience is often 
a year spent in doing the wrong 
things. 

The experience requirement tends 
to drive capable young persons away 
from the teaching profession. Even 
though one is trained to teach, it is 
unlikely that he would spend a year 
or more in some obscure and under- 
paid teaching position when more 
immediate and attractive opportu- 
nities are available in other fields. 

The primary and immediate ob- 
jective of the American people is to 
carry the present war to a successful 
conclusion as rapidly as_ possible. 
Nothing should interfere with the 
attainment of that objective. That 
fact may cause some well-meaning 
individuals to conclude that our edu- 
cational program should be tempo- 
rarily suspended or, at least, consid- 
erably curtailed in order to facilitate 
the war effort. Such reasoning does 
not take into account the fact that 
education is essential to the national 
cause. Existing school plants, school 
organization and school regimenta- 
tion provide means by which youth 
can be given almost any type of 
training that is necessary provided 
the schools are adequately staffed 
with competent teachers. 
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Scrap Pivdacha the CTah hon 


RALPH L. TALBOT and WINFIELD F. HOLZAPFEL 


Chairman and Vice Chairman, Respectively 
All-School Emergency Committee, Wilmington, Del. 


HE need for providing—and 

providing quickly, too—a num- 
ber of services and a variety of 
equipment to protect the school chil- 
dren of Wilmington, Del., in the 
event of an air raid was doubly dif- 
ficult at the outset. One reason, of 
course, was the difficulty of ascer- 
taining just what was needed. But 
we were also troubled by a financial 
problem, because there were no 
funds available for such a con- 
tingency as that which was threaten- 
ing us. We feel that our experience 
in solving some of these problems 
may be of interest and assistance to 
schools facing similar problems. 

Tagging the Child: We had heard 
that eventually all residents in the 
United States would be issued iden- 
tification tags. However, we could 
not find out when these tags could 
be obtained. Indeed, we could not 
even check the veracity of the report. 
At the same time it seemed highly 
desirable that the more than 20,000 
pupils under the jurisdiction of the 
All-School Emergency Committee* 
be tagged promptly. 

Experiments with materials and 
fluids demonstrated that fiber tags 
lettered with indelible household ink 
would serve our purpose. A  suf- 
ficient quantity of small fiber disks 
was purchased from a local fiber 
firm for a relatively small sum. The 
teachers of art, assisted by a group 
of capable pupils in the art classes 
of the senior high schools, prepared 
the tags for use. Each child had his 
name, home address and school let- 
tered on his disk. Space was left in 
case it was necessary to letter a new 
address or a new school. Within a 
week, 20,000 tags were distributed 
and every child was wearing an in- 
expensive but thoroughly satisfactory 
identification tag. 

Marking Utilities: We were sur- 


*This committee is composed of principals 
and headmasters of all public, parochial, pri- 
vate, nursery and business schools in Wilming- 
ton and a number of near-by county schools. 
Its chairman and vice chairman sit on the 
cabinet of the Wilmington council for civil- 
ian defense. 


prised to learn that, with the ex- 
ception of the building custodians, 
few school people were familiar with 
the location of the utilities and con- 
trol switches. Even some of the cus- 
todians did not know how to handle 
the switches in an emergency. We, 
therefore, had signs made for all 
switches in all schools. These signs, 
which cost us almost nothing since 
they were made from discarded win- 
dow shades, indicate the purpose of 
the switches and give directions for 
turning them off and on. An ex- 
perienced maintenance and opera- 
tion man was called upon to help 
train custodians and air raid wardens 
in the proper method of handling 
the switches. 

Scraps to the Rescue: We needed 
dozens of additional first-aid kits 
and a quantity of stretchers and 
splints. Once more, scraps came to 
the rescue. We found scrap lumber 
and metal of various sizes in the 
school shops. We even discovered 
some metal and wooden poles. De- 
signs for three types of stretchers 
were sent to the school shops so that 
they could adopt the one for which 
they could most efficiently use the 
scrap on hand. Under the direction 
of their instructors, the boys got busy 
at once and, soon, all schools were 
adequately equipped with kits for 
first-aid supplies and with stretchers 
and splints. : 

Scrap metal and lumber, discarded 
tires and an abandoned chassis also 
served for the construction of a 
rescue trailer, a description of which 
was published in the June issue of 
The Nation’s Scooots. Empty five 
gallon paint cans became sand 
buckets. Discarded furniture pro- 
vided planks for emergency rescue 
tool racks. 

The search for ways to provide all 
that the children need for safety still 
goes on. But this much is certain— 
if we are ever subjected to bombard- 
ment and our planning proves ef- 
fective, then scrap will have played a 
vital réle in keeping children safe 
in war. 
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Y aA = _S Kopt a olog 


HAROLD C. RHODE 


Hewlett and Franklin Elementary Schools 


Hewlett, N. Y. 


¢¢ ATTENTION, all!” No, this 

is not an Army drill com- 
mand. It is a call on the school pub- 
lic address system from the main 
office to announce that John N 
is to stop in the office on dismissal 
and get the other rubber he forgot 
to wear when he left home this 
morning. 

“Ridiculous; far fetched,” you say. 
But whatever the substance of the 
announcement, the interruption of 
class activities is something that 
should be reduced to a minimum 
and, certainly, confined to extreme 
emergencies. 

This, of course, is only one type 
of interruption the teacher and pu- 
pils must expect. Every individual 
whose educational experiences are 
being guided by a school and teacher 
has a right to undivided attention 
from his instructors. Needless inter- 
ruptions come from several sources, 
e.g. the office; special supervisors 
discussing the latest styles or the 
idiosyncrasies of the principal; “pop- 
ins” from other teachers just to say 
“come over to dinner with me to- 
night”; a board member coming to 
see whether the new desks and 
chairs look well in the room. 





The teacher’s day is filled so often 
with so many duties that are foreign 
to honest-to-goodness teaching that 
it is small wonder the poor girls 
sometimes are lost in the maze of 
extraneous duties. 

If a teacher kept a log of her-class- 
room activities it would probably 
look something like this: 
8:45—Get to classroom 
9:00—Opening exercises 
9:02—Call from the office: “John- 

nie forgot his lunch” 
9:05—Continuation of opening ex- 
ercises 

9:10—Arithmetic 
9:23—Nurse comes in to examine 

Mary’s head for nits. Finds 
some. Follows then an eight 
minute discussion with teach- 
er on the question “heredity 
v. environment” 
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9:31—Nurse leaves 
9:32—Arithmetic resumes 
9:35—Principal enters for observa- 
tion of work 
9:45—Arithmetic lesson ends 
9:45—Spelling is scheduled 
10:15—Principal leaves after exchang- 
ing a few pleasantries with 
teacher and complimenting 
the class on its responses and 
good behavior 
10:17—Fire drill 
10:20—English work begins 
10:27—Call from the office on phone 
or public address system: 
“Photographer’s here, send 
the children to room B2” 
10:27—Photographs taken 
11:00—Reading 
11:30—Science 
12:00—Noon recess. Get some of 
those report cards done, find the 
mistake on the register, address 
those envelopes to parents that the 
P.-T.A. wants distributed, send the 
money for war relief to the office, 
get the milk money to the office, get 
that book report you promised the 
principal to him, pay your tuition 
for those courses you’re taking, get 
that boy who fell and cut his knee 
to the emergency room for first aid. 
“My gosh, is that the last bell al- 
ready? Oh well, I'll do the rest after 
school.” 
1:00—Class meeting and social stud- 
ies 
1:03—“Lost and Found Depart- 
ment” comes around wanting 
to know “who lost this 
hanky?” 
1:05—Resumption of social studies 


1:07—Teacher next door comes in 
to borrow $2 (“I forgot to 
pay my association dues”) 

1:09—This teacher leaves 

1:10—Resumption of social studies 

1:30—Assembly. (Here’s where I 

get a chance to relax. The 

assembly conductor will take 

over for the next half hour) 
2:00—Gym for boys. Individual 

help for girls in subjects that 

need “brushing up” 
2:45—Safety lessons 

Health lessons 

Current events 
3:15—Dismissal. Correct those pa- 
pers. Get that bulletin board display 
ready for tomorrow’s social studies 
lesson and discussion. See that the 
money for those class pictures is col- 
lected. Should have $8.75, where’s 
that other quarter? Oh well, I'll put 
it in. Get the Junior Red Cross roll 
call in order. The office wants it. 

Where is that money, now? Oh 
yes, here in this drawer. Where’s 
that money I collected from the chil- 
dren for European relief? Have to 
hand that in, too, today. Oh my! 
here’s that 50 cents Edith gave me to 
keep for her until after school. I 
must get those slides for tomorrow; 
they'll work in nicely with that su- 
perhighway lesson. 

Have to get those health records 
ready, too, and I thought this p.m. 
I’d get busy on my term paper for 
that course. 

Then, there’s those anecdotal rec- 
ords our principal is so set on. After 
this week I can start getting caught 
up with them and then I simply 
won't let things pile up so. And 
so on and so on. 

Thus, has a teacher mused. End- 
less records to keep and countless in- 
terruptions during the day mean lit- 
tle to the teacher of today. She takes 
them all in her stride, but whether 
the children can take all these ex- 
traneous influences without losing 
from the sum total that is due them 
is questionable. 

To cut down on these distractions 
is the duty of everyone who is in any 
way responsible for children’s train- 
ing. Let’s start now! 
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HE first line of national defense 
is so obvious and dramatic that 
there is serious danger of under- 
estimating or even forgetting our 
need for a strong second line, which 
is often made up of subtle and in- 
tangible things. Battle fleets, ar- 
mored tanks, fighting planes and 
army camps are essential. Without 
them, we cannot win the war. How- 
ever, we shall do well to remember 
that these alone are not enough. 
The military achievements of Eng- 
land and of Greece cannot be ac- 
counted for by either the military 
training of their men or the equip- 
ment with which they fought. There 
is unmistakable evidence that these 


peoples possess an elusive and in- 
tangible source of strength. The 
exact nature of this great military 
asset is not well understood. To 
cover our ignorance, we say that 
their morale is high. Any “all-out” 
program for victory should include 
an understanding of the means by 
which morale is built, for this is 
our essential second line. 

When one considers the sum total 
of sanity and well-being that is the 
direct result of our American avoca- 
tions, their value is easily recognized. 
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ROSS O. RUNNELS 


Principal, Maplewood Junior High School, Maplewood, N. J. 


As pressures and strains increase, the 
need for relaxation becomes greater. 
In times like these our hobbies are 
more important than they are under 
more normal conditions and any 
agency that stimulates their develop- 
ment and proper use takes on an 
added significance. 

The development of hobbies is one 
of the many activities with which 
programs of adult education are con- 
cerned. Unfortunately, there has 
been a tendency to look askance at 
work done in this field. There is a 





feeling that education, if it is to be 
respectable, should be either difficult 
or disagreeable. Hobbies may be 
difficult, but they are never disagree- 
able. By their nature they are in- 
teresting and the work done on them 
is a labor of love. It is high time 
for us to recognize the fact that any 
experience that enriches one’s life is 
educational. If we accept enriched 
living as a criterion for determining 
the educational value of an experi- 
ence, hobbies must be given a high 
rating. In fact, they will put to 


shame much of our stereotyped edu- 
cational subject matter. 

Most hobbies form a natural basis 
for class or group activities. It is 
not necessary to have a certified 
teacher. Anyone who is interested in 
growing with a group of congenial 
spirits can organize a club or class. 
These organizations spring up and 
flourish almost spontaneously. They 
existed and contributed to commu- 
nity living long before adult educa- 
tion received the recognition that has 
lately been accorded to it. For many 


Left: Golf enthusiasts learn how to improve their technic as 
they watch the performance of the “pro.” Above: Typing may 
be work to some people but it is a hobby with the members of 
this evening class at the Junior High School, Maplewood, N. J. 


years, the country has been dotted 
with music study clubs, travel clubs, 
dancing clubs, fly-casting clubs, cam- 
era clubs, stamp collectors’ clubs, 
literary clubs and a host of others. 

A survey of the hobbies that are 
being carried on as part of programs 
of adult education reveals an amaz- 
ing number of interests. Like Words- 
worth’s “daffodils,” they seem to 
“stretch, a never-ending line.” One 
first notices their number and then 
is even more impressed by their 
range. Fly-tying and dramatics, 
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Age is no barrier to the enjoy- 
ment of music as is illustrated by 
these students happily engaged 
in practicing finger exercises on 
cardboard piano keyboards; 
imagine the din if these people 
were playing on real pianos. 


glove-making and psychology, ju- 
jitsu and astronomy, miniature paint- 
ing and creative writing will serve 
to illustrate the variety of interests. 

One room in Maplewood, N. J., 
houses a group of 250 men and 
women who are studying Piloting 
and Small Boat Handling. Maple- 
wood is an inland town and most of 
these people do not own a boat. They 
just happen to be interested in 
sailing and have hopes. On _ the 
following night in the same room, 
one will find 275 others who are 


equally interested in the Enjoyment 


of Music. Strangely enough, the 
members of each of these groups are 
inclined to consider those with other 
interests as just a little queer. 

The question arises as to the com- 
parative values of these activities. 
Any attempt to determine their re- 
spective worths is a fruitless and 
thankless job, for a man’s hobby is 
an extremely personal matter. It is 
another case of de gustibus non est 
disputandum. If a hobby gives whole- 
some relaxation, it has served its 
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One of the oldest and most de- 
lightful of hobbies is wood carv- 
ing, which is absorbing the atten- 
tion of this adult class. Above, 
right: Ballroom dancing’ con- 
tinues to be a perennial favorite. 


major purpose and all other values 
come under the heading of unearned 
increments. 

Much has been said about hobbies 
as leisure-time activities, i.e. they are 
often considered as something to do 
when one has nothing else to do—a 
desirable means of filling a vacuum. 


Undoubtedly, they serve this purpose 
and furnish release from ennui. 
There are, however, people who ap- 
parently are so busy that they have 
no leisure. Of these, a wise man 
said, “The man who is too busy to 
go fishing is just too busy.” He 
meant that a good hobby increases 
one’s efficiency. It is quite probable 
that more and better work will be 
done by the man who has a vital in- 
terest outside his regular vocation 
and it is certain that he will live more 


richly. 








Teaching Pupils How to Study 


RALPH EGGLESTON 


Teacher of Social Studies, Medina Junior High School, Medina, N. Y. 


EARNING to study is an ever- 

present problem in most educa- 
tional institutions. Formal instruc- 
tion frequently fails to inculcate the 
desired practices for study so that 
the problem continues to rear its 
head in practically every subject of 
the curriculum—with an appalling 
casualty list. 

The subject of how to study has 
enough intrinsic value to justify a 
place in the curriculum for itself. 
It ranks with reading skills as a key 
to many secondary school difficulties. 
If colleges see fit to offer preorienta- 
tion instruction in the art of study, 
surely the earliest years of secondary 
school present a greater need since 
pupils have not yet declared their 
independence of faculty assistance. 

With this thought in mind a short 
course was arranged by the director 
of guidance in the six year secondary 
school of 800 pupils at Medina, N. Y., 
for the purpose of using faculty and 
pupil cooperation to vitalize the 
weekly homeroom programs and 
put them to practical use. The course 
was based on a series of eight rules 
that seemed to offer possibilities of 
meeting study snags. These rules are 
briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Make yourself interested in your 
work. Assure yourself that it is 
worth while. Don’t work for the 
teacher; work for yourself. Don’t 
make marks your chief objective; 
work for the value you will receive. 

2. Persist. Know that you can 
accomplish your task; don’t give up. 
No teacher will ask you to do the 
impossible. 

3. Budget your time. Let nothing 
interfere with your schedule; form 
the habit of studying always in the 
same place as a valuable association 
of ideas may result. 

4. Make sure that all materials are 
at hand. Interruptions to obtain 
rulers, pencils, papers and reference 
books disrupt your train of thought. 

5. Don’t get in a dither about a 
large amount of work. The best 
work is achieved by a calm rather 
than a frenzied attack. 
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6. Spend a few minutes in review. 
Recall what you have learned pre- 
viously; remember that frequent re- 
call is better than continuous study. 

7. Get a general idea of the whole 
lesson. Then, try to master specific 
difficulties; finally, return to the 
whole, envisioning a general picture 
and relating to it what you have 
learned previously. 

8. Avoid poisons, such as narcotics, 
tobacco, stimulants and overfatigue. 

For a period of half an hour 
a week over a four week span each 
rule was analyzed and discussed by 
the pupils with the benefit of faculty 
guidance and experience. While dis- 
cussing the topic of budgeting time 
sample time budgets were prepared. 
Probably most teachers were for- 
tunate if a small percentage of these 
budgets were put into successful 
operation, but the hope was that the 
whole project would stimulate think- 
ing and would help those pupils who 
were sincere about their work. 

At the conclusion of the project a 
questionnaire was used for the pur- 
pose of evaluation. This form of re- 
search yielded results that told their 
own story and at least gave the 
faculty an idea of the pupils’ atti- 
tudes toward an important problem. 
Data were sought through the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Are you boy or girl? 

2. Before these discussions, were 
you following most of the rules? 

3. Which rules, if any, were you 
violating most frequently? 

4. Which rules do you now violate 
most frequently? Are you trying to 
overcome this fault? 

5. Do you have a time budget? 

6. Do you have difficulty adhering 
to the budget? If so, list your difh- 
culties? 

7. Do you use tobacco? Fre- 
quently; moderately; not at all. 

8. How valuable have the discus- 
sions been to you? (a) Very valu- 
able; (b) valuable; (c) of some 
value; (d) of no value. 

Three hundred and sixteen boys 
and 303 girls cooperated and, of 


these, 191 boys and 197 girls stated 
that they had been following most 
of the rules of study before the dis- 
cussions began. After the series of 
discussions, 195 boys and 234 girls 
declared that they were conscien- 
tiously trying to overcome their 
tendencies to violate one or more 
rules; 185 boys and 194 girls stated 
that they now had time budgets. 
Most interesting on this score were 
the causes of difficulty in adhering 
to the budget: 
55—Irregularities in the home. 
51—Variations in length and difh- 
culty of assignments. 
24—Desire for recreation (listening 
to the radio in 13 cases). 
20—Club and church activities. 
19—Lack of time. 
8—Confusion caused by different 
daily schedules. 
7—Difficulty in “getting started.” 
4—Failure to have proper materials; 
nervousness; inadequacies of 
teacher explanation. 
3—Belief that there should be no 
homework; lack of interest. 
2—Lack of concentration; fatigue. 

1 each—Not enough homework; ill- 

ness; the study mood lacking; a 
commanding interest in only 
one subject; fear of getting into 
a rut; too many “nonsensical 
tests”; “it is my business.” 

From a health education stand- 
point the fact that 27 boys and 
6 girls admitted frequent use of 
tobacco as a cause of study difficulty 
was interesting. In addition, 52 boys 
and 13 girls admitted moderate use 
of tobacco while 234 boys and 282 
girls claimed that they did not use 
tobacco at all. 

Thirty-three boys and 39 girls 
stated that the discussions were “very 
valuable”; 75 boys and 87 girls felt 
that they were “valuable,” while 149 
boys and 138 girls asserted that they 
were only “of some value.” Only 
49 boys and 39 girls felt that the 
programs were of “no value.” 

The results of the study were not 
completely accurate because a few 
pupils, perhaps 10 in all, took the 
whole matter as a joke and expressed 
their nonsense on the unsigned ques- 
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tionnaires. That part of the ques- 
tionnaire that called for expressions 
of difficulty in adhering to time 
budgets might better have given a 
list of difficulties and asked the pupils 
to check them, insteading of calling 
for a spontaneous expression. The 
fact that some of the problems listed 
concerned the method of explaining 
and assigning the work by the teach- 


ers suggested a chance for the faculty 
to try to help adjust the study 
problem. 

Since 55 pupils blamed their difh- 
culties on irregularities in the home, 
a plea was made for closer co- 
operation between the home and the 
school to make parents aware of the 
fact that they often contribute to 
the study problems of their children. 


In view of the fact that some 
pupils felt that they were helped, the 
general purpose of the study was 
considered successful. This was the 
aim of the project but the work has 
not yet been completed. The crux 
of the whole matter lies in the hands 
of the classroom teachers who should 
be able to apply the results of im- 
proved home study to class work. 





Experiment in 


MONG the complaints voiced by 
critics of the letter marking sys- 
tem, which is still widely used in 
American secondary schools, is the 
charge that this system places a pre- 
mium upon competition among pu- 
pils, not for learning but for grades. 
Pupils wish to do only the minimum 
amount of work necessary to get a 
desired grade. A “get-by” attitude 
spreads among the rank and file. 
Some critics say that under the pres- 
ent setup, self-evaluation and self- 
growth tend to become merely edu- 
cational by-products instead of edu- 
cation goals. Achievement in terms 
of a grade becomes the paramount 
concern of many pupils. 

It is unlikely that the near future 
will see any substantial changes in 
the marking system in most high 
schools. What, then, can be done 
within the present framework to 
make pupils realize that when they 
leave school they will have to be 
their own critics and judges in 
everyday life? How can they be 
trained to practice and to appreciate 
self-evaluation within the pattern of 
the present grading system? 

It was this question that motivated 
a classroom experiment in self and 
group evaluation in the field of civics. 
During the present school term in- 
structional materials have included 
a textbook, daily newspapers, numer- 
ous pamphlets, books, the Michigan 
State Manual, the city charter and 
other miscellaneous materials. 

Recently, it was decided to adopt a 
different class approach. As an as- 
signment one day the pupils were 
asked to discuss in essay form an 
article on the problem of the Japa- 
nese in their present Far Eastern pol- 
icy. A time limit of twenty minutes 
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was set for the writing of the mate- 
rial and the pupils were to recall es- 
sential facts and organize them into 
a readable interpretation. 

On completion of this phase of the 
assignment, each pupil proceeded to 
grade his own paper with a letter 
mark, such as A, B, C, D or E. The 
grade was to be based on the pupil’s 
honest evaluation. Then, pupils ex- 
changed papers and, after reading 
various interpretations, evaluated 
them by means of letter marks. Each 
pupil’s paper was returned to him. 
An opportunity was provided to re- 
examine the essays by referring to 
the original magazine article. 

The concluding step in the assign- 
ment during the same class period 
was to ask each pupil to write a 
brief criticism of his analysis. He 
was to note what vital facts had 
been omitted and what was wrong 
with his viewpoint. 

The analyses of this class assign- 
ment have been encouraging. A few 
pupils admitted that they had not 
previously read the article or had 
read it superficially. This was the 
comment of a pupil who had graded 
herself “E” and who had_ been 
graded “E” by others: “Should have 
read the article so that I could write 
on it. Did not even glance over it.” 
Another had written a commentary 
on an article about the Neutrality 
Act and when she had had oppor- 
tunity to read the proper article 
wrote in comment, “Wrong topic.” 

A few comments from pupils who 
graded themselves “D” and were 
graded “D” by their classmates fol- 
low: “No real facts or names. Did 
not state purpose of the Japanese 
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drive.” “Not enough about Japan’s 
army and navy. Insufficient evi- 
dence.” “It isn’t organized well.” 
“I didn’t include specific points. In- 
stead, I gave the more trivial points.” 

Several comments by those who 
were given a grade of “C” were: “I 
really only stated two issues of any 
importance.” “I did not quite under- 
stand the reference that was given on 
the relatively moderate cabinet of 
Prince Konoye.” “I didn’t know how 
to put the facts together to good ad- 
vantage.” 

Pupils who were graded above 
“C” seemed more concerned in 
pointing out faults in their emphasis 
of fundamental facts and factual re- 
lationships than did those whose 
work was regarded as inferior. 

The following learning values ap- 
peared to have been derived by the 
group from this experiment. In the 
first place, the pupils had an oppor- 
tunity to train themselves to discern 
facts and the value of facts pertinent 
to a vital world problem. Of their 
own will they learned in what re- 
spects they were weak in their analy- 
sis, without having been told by the 
instructor. Second, the situation pro- 
vided training in intellectual mod- 
esty. It was found that only a few 
graded themselves higher than their 
classmates graded them. Most of 
them graded themselves lower. 

Finally, the experiment gave op- 
portunity to develop the greatly 
needed quality of intellectual hon- 
esty by enabling the pupils to ex- 
plore for themselves; thus, they 
could realize what they knew, what 
they did not know and what they 
needed to know. 
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FURNITURE TRENDS 





E ARE all familiar with the 

changes that have taken place 
in school furniture in recent years. 
Stimulated by a changing educa- 
tional program, which demands flex- 
ibility in classroom arrangement, 
many new types of furniture have 
been introduced offering varying de- 
grees of movability, multiple purpose 
and beauty. Most of this furniture 
is comfortable and conducive to good 
posture. 

While modern school requirements 
produce conflicting problems in 
equipment design, all of which have 
not yet been solved, recent improve- 
ments in materials and manufactur- 
ing processes have pointed toward 
their solution. If the war had not 
interfered, progress would have gone 
forward at an accelerated rate. 

The shortage of critical materials, 
particularly steel, has almost stopped 
the production of metal furniture. 
Manufacturers of this equipment 
have converted their plants to the 
production of war materials or are 
doing so. A War Production Board 
order has been issued to be effective 
August 3, which will prevent entirely 
the use of iron and steel for nearly 
all durable goods, including school 
furniture. An exception is made for 
screws, bolts and small hardware for 
joining other materials. 

The new order will eliminate most 
of the school furniture with which 
we are familiar, including audito- 
rium chairs, all stationary furniture 
and the modern tubular steel and 
pressed steel models. 

There are no restrictions at present 
on the use of wood furniture and 
there seems to be sufficient lumber 
stock on hand for immediate needs. 
However, there will be an increased 
use of wood in certain types of mili- 
tary equipment and an effort is being 
made to convert the wood furniture 
factories to the production of this 
material. Lumber production is about 
10 per cent below that of a year 
ago and probably will not be greatly 
increased during the emergency be- 
cause of shortages of labor and ma- 
chinery. 

Most wood parts of school furni- 
ture are now made of birch, which 
is also the most suitable wood for 
airplane parts. Birch will also be 
needed as a substitute for metal in 
many other civilian products. Oak 
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is also in great demand for war pur- 
poses. It may, therefore, be necessary 
in the near future to establish some 
restrictions on the use of birch and 
oak. Possible substitutes for birch 
are maple and beech, which are not 
in great demand. Both have the close 
dense grain characteristic of birch but 
may not be as satisfactory in appear- 
ance. There are also local substitutes 
for oak, such as pecan, which is plen- 
tiful in some areas. 

The facts indicate that while wood 
is the most satisfactory low cost sub- 
stitute for metal and is immediately 
available the limited supply of labor, 
plant facilities and the proper species 
of lumber will prevent any large ex- 
pansion of wood furniture produc- 
tion. Plastics, which might be sub- 
stituted for metal, are either critical 
materials in themselves, unproved as 
to durability or too expensive for 
general use. 

A summary of the situation, there- 
fore, points toward the fact that 
school systems should not purchase 
any school furniture during the war 
unless it is absolutely needed to pro- 
vide for school expansion in war pro- 
duction areas. If the school system 
will curtail its purchases now it will 
serve in the war effort and will also 
be in a better position after restric- 
tions are removed to supply its pu- 
pils with equipment that will meet 
the educational demands of that pe- 
riod. 

Expanded school systems in war 
production areas must have equip- 
ment and every effort should be 
made by educational leaders and 
manufacturers to see that they get 
equipment that will not seriously 
handicap children in these areas. 
Three possible sources of supply are: 
(1) manufacturers’ and dealers’ pres- 
ent stock, (2) second-hand obsolete 
equipment, which is stored by other 
school systems and (3) new wood 
furniture. 

It might be a valuable service for 
one of the organizations of school 
officials to take an inventory of the 
second-hand equipment that is avail- 
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How War Needs Affect 


OUT FOR THE DURATION 
Pressed Steel 
Tubular Steel 


All Other Steel and Iron 
(except for small hardware 
and joining materials) 





NOW AVAILABLE 

Maple 

Beech 

Pecan 

Other Types of Lumber 








able in various school systems. The 
publication of a list of this furniture 
with the location, type, size and con- 
dition would make it available for 
sale to other school systems for emer- 
gency use. The cost of this furniture 
should be low and its elimination 
after the war will perhaps not be as 
difficult as the scrapping of new sub- 
stitute types which, while not alto- 
gether satisfactory, will represent a 
greater capital outlay. 

New wood furniture, if it is to be 
satisfactory for use in schools at all, 
should be as safe, comfortable and 
conducive to good posture as any of 
the present types. Children should 
not be required to spend their school 
hours in makeshift seating which 
handicaps their efforts or has sharp 
projections or splinters that may 
cause injury. Furniture that complies 
with these requirements must also 
be durable and will, therefore, not 
be “temporary” equipment. 

Of the various types of equipment 
that can be readily made of wood, 
tables and chairs seem to be most 
satisfactory for classroom seating. 
Both the tables and chairs can be 
made entirely of wood with good ap- 
pearance and durability. School pur- 
chasers and manufacturers should 
take every precaution, however, to 
see that this furniture meets modern 
standards of comfort and posture and 
that it is well constructed. The inter- 
ference of table legs with knee space 
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School Furniture Materials 


RESTRICTED—NOW OR IN FUTURE 

Plastics (critical materials 
themselves, or of unproved 
value or too expensive) 

Birch (valuable for airplane parts 
and may be restricted) 

Oak (in demand for war pur- 
poses and may be restricted) 

Tung Oil 

Shellac 








has been avoided in the steel pedestal 
table for group use. Large wood ta- 
bles may also be made with pedestals 
or in the modern design with the 
legs close to the corners. Chairs 
should be of the best construction, 
with posture back rests and an open 
space between back rest and seat. 

Wood folding chairs may be used 
for auditorium-gymnasium seating 
and perhaps for all auditorium seat- 
ing unless a satisfactory substitute 
for the metal frame auditorium chair 
is developed. The scarcity of ply- 
wood, particularly that made of birch 
veneers, may necessitate the use of 
solid wood cr wood slat seats and 
backs. Wood folding chairs that meet 
all of the comfort and posture stand- 
ards of the best metal chairs can be 
made and are available. It should not 
be necessary to go back to the chair 
with the full flat back and the framed 
seat with raised edges, with which 
we are all famaliar. 

The suggestion has been made by 
several persons outside the school 
field that tablet arm chairs might 
serve as classroom furniture during 
the war. Undoubtedly, many tablet 
arm chairs will be used for adult 
training by the armed forces and by 
industry. It is hoped, however, that 
no school system will feel that it is 
necessary to seat children who must 
use the same desk throughout the 
day in this type of seating. The dan- 
ger in making this type of change is 
increased by the fact that this furni- 
ture, if it is suitable for school use 
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at all, will have to be well constructed 
and durable and may be difficult to 
eliminate after the war. 

The manufacturers of many civil- 
ian products have already developed 
ingenious designs using wood instead 
of metal for complicated mecha- 
nisms. Many of the familiar types of 
school furniture can be made of 
wood if the demand is sufficient to 
warrant the time and study neces- 
sary. The problem is to determine 
whether or not, in the long run, it 
will be more worth while for school 
systems to purchase much furniture 
or to use other expedients. 

For instance, auditorium chairs can 
undoubtedly be made almost entirely 
of wood if a satisfactory design is 
developed that uses little metal. Such 
a design may be submitted to the 
War Production Board with an ap- 
peal to permit the use of the small 
amount of metal necessary for its 
manufacture. The appeal will then 
be decided on the basis of the neces- 
sity for the product and the amount 
of steel used. This procedure has 
already been followed in wood file 
cabinets that are now being produced 
with less than a pound of steel per 
four drawer unit. 

Wood chair desks have, of course, 
been on the market for some time. 
New designs are now being present- 
ed with a very satisfactory appear- 
ance and with many of the advan- 
tages of the best types of metal 
frames. A disadvantage in the all 
wood type is that, in order to obtain 
rigidity in the desk top, the top is 
connected to the chair frame by an 
arm level with the desk. This arm 
tends to interfere with the elbow and 
affords a convenient leaning place for 
a sidewise slump. The objection 
might be overcome if a steel desk 
post could be used or a wood post 
with steel cantilever braces. Whether 
or not the War Production Board 
would approve such a design would 
depend on ingenuity in reducing the 
amount of steel and iron and the im- 
portance that is given to the elimina- 
tion of the wood arm. 


Finishing materials have also been 
seriously affected by the war. Tung 
oil, which has been the important 
ingredient in varnishes, can no longer 
be obtained and the use of shellac 
and lacquer for civilian purposes has 
been greatly restricted. It may be 
that substitutes for these materials 
will be as durable and satisfactory 
as the original. However, particular 
attention should be given to the test- 
ing of finishes to be sure that they 
meet the standards required for 
school use. It does not seem neces- 
sary at this time to accept inferior 
finishes on school equipment. If this 
does become necessary, it will mean 
a great expense to school systems in 
refinishing the furniture. 

The picture is not particularly 
bright for school equipment. How- 
ever, the war undoubtedly will have 
another and altogether different ef- 
fect. The postwar period will see a 
sudden release of all the materials 
that are now restricted and a pro- 
duction of these materials on a scale 
greater than the world has ever 
known. This might be called the 
Fifth Freedom, the freedom of ma- 
terials for constructive purposes. 

Manufacturers will be in the posi- 
tion of starting all over again to de- 
sign and produce school equipment 
which may, therefore, immediately 
take advantage of all of the progress 
that has been made up to that time. 
It is expected that new lightweight 
metals, such as magnesium and alu- 
minum, may be low enough in price 
to allow their use in furniture. 

Great strides are now being made 
in the production of completely wa- 
ter-resistant resinous plywoods. If 
this material is also available for fur- 
niture, the problem of plywood dura- 
bility will be solved. Altogether, this 
period of transition seems to point 
toward school equipment that will be 
light in weight, easily moved, quiet, 
permanently durable and beautiful. 
It will undoubtedly be streamlined. 
Whether or not this equipment meets 
school needs satisfactorily will de- 
pend to some extent on the clarifi- 
cation of ideas to bring about a com- 
plete understanding of what the 
needs are. It is impossible to over- 
emphasize the necessity for study and 
research during the war period if we 
are to be prepared for the progress 
that may be made following the war. 
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It may be possible greatly to lower 
the cost of school equipment by re- 
ducing the number of styles and 
types and encouraging mass produc- 
tion of a few of the best. Some work 
in this direction is now being carried 
on under a project administered by 
the American Council on Education 
and the Interstate School Building 
Service with the cooperation of the 
National Bureau of Standards. A 
program of standardization of stock 
table sizes and of table and chair 
heights has been initiated. It appears 
possible that this program will result 
in the reduction of the number of 
school table sizes carried as stock 
items from approximately 38 to seven. 

It may also be possible to agree 
upon a standard progression of chair 
and table heights for use in elemen- 
tary and high schools to take the 
place of some 13 different progres- 
sions of table heights and seven or 
eight different progressions of chair 
heights. It is expected that this agree- 
ment will be published as a simpli- 
fied practice recommendation by the 
National Bureau of Standards. 

The main purpose of this project 
is the preparation of specifications, 
based on performance tests and pos 
ture requirements, which are essen- 
tially definitions of school 
Whatever materials are used, and 
whatever types of equipment are de- 
veloped after the war it may be 
assumed that they will be used by 
teachers and pupils i in much the same 
way as furniture is today. It is, there- 
fore, possible with sufficient study to 
ascertain the school requirements and 
to specify certain fundamental per- 
formance tests that may be applied 
to furniture of any material. 

The use of this type of specification 
will make it possible to establish a 
high standard of quality and still 
encourage change and progress in 
design, materials and methods of fab- 
rication. In a vast program of public 
purchasing, such as is almost certain 
to occur after the war, it will be 
doubly important for schools to have 
carefully prepared standards incor- 
porated in specifications, which will 
protect both the schools and reliable 
manufacturers from inferior compet- 
itive products which may be thrust 
on the market and which may other- 
wise retard progress rather than for- 
ward it. 


needs. 
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After the War, 


AR is an insatiable consumer 

of certain raw materials. Be- 
cause performance rather than cost is 
important in a war effort, production 
of these materials with properties 
particularly suited to specific needs 
has been greatly increased to meet 
America’s war-time requirements. 

Many engineers feel that the enor- 
mous war-stimulated production of 
such materials as aluminum, magne- 
sium, plastics and hot-press plywood 
will result in a lower price level for 
these products after the war. Any 
reduction in price will increase their 
use; a substantial reduction might 
cause a major change in present man- 
ufacturing practice. 

Contemplation of the changes like- 
ly to be effected by the tremendous 
increase in war-time production of 
these raw materials is of interest to 
all industry. Can the public seating 
industry reasonably look forward to 
the use of light metals, hot-press ply- 
wood and plastics as a means of im- 
proving its products? What advan- 
tages may the industry expect from 
these newer materials that can be 
passed along in the form of greater 
values to the schools? 

The functional design of classroom 
seating has improved greatly as the 
result of studies of educational meth- 
ods by educators and of engineering 
problems by equipment manufactur- 
ers. We expect good posture as a 
matter of course. We expect the 
school desk to fit in with the modern 
educational program. We _ expect 
good mechanical design and reason- 
able durability. To justify its use, 
any material must offer some utility 
other than sheer novelty. 

The one factor that has often been 
consciously neglected in designing 
school furniture is lightness of 
weight, yet the one characteristic 
that distinguishes the modern school 
desk from its historic predecessor is 
mobility. Therefore, how reasonable 
it is to expect that movable classroom 
furniture would gain in usefulness 
as it became lighter. 


H. S. LEADER 


Modern’ educational _ procedure, 
with the formal attitude born of prec- 
edent replaced by a more intimate 
fellowship between teacher and pu- 
pil, will probably welcome a unit 
that is exceptionally light in weight 
and permits of easy mobility. It is 
understandable that in the past the 
progressive urge toward a program 
of project grouping of units has been 
reluctantly received because of the 
overpowering dread of a stevedore’s 
task conceived in cast iron and exe- 
cuted in sweat. 

Mobility and modern design go 
hand in hand. Rigidity and angles 
give way to mobility and curves. The 
popular and universal term “stream- 
lining,” used to denote almost any- 
thing that looks better than its an- 
cestors, communicates the idea of un- 
impeded motion. Almost anyone will 
try to move an object that looks easy 
to move. . 

Educators will be the first to ap- 
plaud an esthetic unit and its effect 
on the subconscious mind. Beautiful 
surroundings engender _ beautiful 
thoughts just as easily as static solid- 
ity breeds the dullard. 

Many of the lightweight raw ma- 
terials have been used for years, but 
because they have been costly they 
have not been widely used and be- 
cause they have not been widely used 
they have remained costly. 

Sheet aluminum, for example, has 
been ten times or more as expensive 
per pound as sheet steel. On a basis 
of equal strength it is from three to 
five times as expensive. The still 
lighter magnesium has been relative- 
ly even more costly. Plywood, which 
had successfully competed with met- 
als in limited applications, has im- 
proved its position with the devel- 
opment of new resin adhesives. 
Plastics have already acquired an 
industry status and are competing 
with older materials. 

The story of these materials of high 
strength and low weight is extremely 
interesting. In general, they are the 
products of industrial research; once 
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Research Engineer, American Seating Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


past the laboratory stage, they have 
been studied and improved by thou- 
sands of investigators. Better formu- 
las and better technics have been 
found by courageous investments in 
research long before there was any 
assurance that profitable commercial 
outlets could be found. Now these 
materials will be produced in quan- 
tities greatly in excess of what was 
formerly considered necessary for 
their ordinary uses. What are their 
chances for widespread _ utilization 
in a period of normal price compe- 
tition ? 

The story of aluminum is typical. 
It was strictly a laboratory material 
until Hall of Oberlin discovered a 
relatively cheap method for obtaining 
it in metallic form. The struggle to 
establish it as a useful material of 
construction was slow and uncertain. 
Means were found to improve its 
strength by alloying; many incidental 
uses, as in aluminum paint, were 
perfected. Until it was withdrawn 
for military use it was found in thou- 
sands of applications in which light 
weight coupled with high strength 


was required, as in streamlined 
trains, or in which lightness and high 
electrical conductivity were essential, 
as in current-carrying cables. Other 
applications came about because it 
was corrosion resistant. 

With all the extensive development 
of uses, aluminum is still one of the 
most abundant metals in the world. 
However, in its natural state, it is 
tenaciously tied with other elements 
in materials that do not permit easy 
extraction. This partially accounts 
for its comparatively high cost. 

With present methods about 12 
kw. of electricity is required to ex- 
tract each pound of aluminum. A 
great amount of research has gone 
into the problems of extraction from 
commoner sources and at reduced 
cost with the expectation that these 
problems may be solved. If they are, 
aluminum is destined to become a 
common material of construction, 
more expensive than steel but a 
highly desirable material wherever 
lightness is an essential quality. 

Plywood has been one of those 
up-and-down children of fortune. It 





School furniture has progressed a long way from these models, 
which show the evolution of seating from a hewn log, shown at the 
upper left, to the type that came into vogue during the last war. 
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has been widely used for years wher- 
ever light, strong parts of either flat 
or simple curvature are required. It 
has always had a good strength- 
weight ratio, so good that it was one 
of the early materials of construction 
for airplanes. But while casein-bond- 
ed plywood possesses reasonably sat- 
isfactory resistance to moisture, it is 
not sufficiently moisture resistant for 
prolonged outside exposure and is 
vulnerable to attack by fungus 
growth. 

The metals, however, are more ver- 
satile. They have the important prop- 
erty of distensibility and can be 
drawn into shapes with compound 
curvature. Plastics, too, have shoul- 
dered their way into fields largely 
dominated by plywood but, ironi- 
cally enough, were themselves re- 
sponsible for the development of a 
new and better plywood. Resins— 
first, phenol formaldehyde and, then, 
urea formaldehyde—made into ad- 
hesives have produced a plywood of 
such high moisture resistance that it 
can be used under almost any con- 
dition of exposure. 

The Forest Products Laboratory 
has developed products, commonly 
known as “Impreg” and “Compreg,” 
which combine resins or plastics with 
plywood in new materials of great 
promise. Plywood houses are now 
available; plywood boats are in com- 
mon use. Plywood planes are being 
made for training purposes, and for 
this application the new resin-bonded 
plywood has several important ad- 
vantages. Yes, the plastics industry 
breathed new life into plywood and 
it must be reckoned with in the post- 
war redesign of school furniture. 

Aluminum, magnesium, _ resin- 
bonded plywood, plastics and all the 
rest of the products the development 
of which is being forced by the ter- 
rible exigencies of war will almost 
surely gain prestige in postwar com- 
petition. How much they will gain 
and where they will gain will de- 
pend greatly on what new utility 
each can offer and at what price. 

It seems reasonably certain that 
the light weight and high strength 
that make many of these materials 
necessary for military purposes will 
point the way to new design in class- 
room products. It should be a very 
real contribution to the modern con- 
ception of classroom methods. 
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HE trend today is to make the 


library more attractive and 
homelike and to eliminate the severe 
atmosphere of the classroom. Co- 
operating with the architect, the 
board of education, superintendent 
and librarian should make a com- 
plete layout of the library and its 
equipment before the general floor 
plans of the building have been 
finally completed. Architects, gen- 
erally, recognize the opportunity af- 
forded them to create an architec- 
tural treatment of the library unit 
that will combine dignity, beauty 
and utility. 

More space is being given to the 
library in the modern school. There 
was a time when a rectangular room 
much longer than it was wide was 
allotted to this department. Recent 
interesting departures from this are 
the “L” shaped room, the butterfly 
type—possible only in a triangular 
shaped building—or a wing location 
which provides opportunity for a 
library suite. Each of these permits 
an interesting and attractive arrange- 
ment of furniture that gets away 
from the old-time formal study hall 
setup. This emphasis on attractive 
and comfortable surroundings en- 
courages growth in esthetic appre- 
ciation, invites wider use of the 
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Left: The library of 
Pulaski Central 
School, Pulaski, 
N. Y., showing the 
homelike atmos- 
phere created by 
paneled walls, 
deep leather chairs 
and sofa, recessed 
shelving and fire- 
place. Below: An 
old-fashioned ster- 
eotyped room ar- 
rangement of dark 








oak tables, with 
the wide over- 
hanging’ apron 


and square legs; 
chairs are of the 
same design. Light 
fixtures are placed 
too high and are 
the wrong type. 


library and improves educational 
and social attitudes. 

Paneled walls and recessed shelv- 
ing are found in many of the newer 
buildings. Bulletin boards, sloping 
shelves for magazines and newspa- 
per racks are often a part of the 
shelving equipment. Pigeonhole 
shelving is an innovation for sup- 
porting large thin picture books or 
unwieldy oversized reference books. 
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NORRIS McCLELLAN 


In the new libraries, more atten- 
tion is given to proper lighting. 
Readers should not face the light; 
neither should the librarian. Seat- 
ing capacity should be sacrificed if 
necessary to save strain on eyesight. 
A northern exposure offers uniform 
light and minimizes the need for 
continuous adjustment of shades for 
controlling sunlight and glare. Arti- 
ficial lighting should be from above 
and from fixtures of the indirect or 
semidirect type. 

The great variation in chair design 
shown in the illustrations is some- 
thing new. The chairs are selected 
to fit the architectural design of the 
room. They are sturdy and comfort- 
able. The use of occasional chairs, 
upholstered settees and love seats 
lends a desirable social atmosphere 
to a library. 

Tables are designed to match the 
chairs with turned or beaded legs. 
They may be round, rectangular or 
oval in shape and flat or slant top 
in type. The rectangular table is 
best for reference use; a few round 
tables help to make a room look 
less formal or institutionalized and 
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Instructor, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 


invite companionable reading; the 
slant top table has been designed for 
use of large picture books by little 
children. Individual reading desks 
for the serious student who wishes 
isolation or for the mischievous one 
who needs it forced upon him lend 
variety to the room arrangement. 

No chairs should be placed at the 
ends of the tables. End chairs not 
only tend to block the aisles but 
crowd the reader and put him at a 
disadvantage in reference to the 
light. Tables 3 by 7 feet are most 
desirable as they permit three chairs 
to be placed on each side. 

Publicity has come to be an im- 
portant feature of library work. 
Temporary exhibits of materials bor- 
rowed from art and other museums 
may be arranged. These create an 
interest in culture. Glass display 
cases are needed for this purpose. 
If floor space permits, these may be 
of the table type or they may be wall 
shelves with glass doors. They are 
designed to fit in with the spirit of 
the rooms. Dimensions of catalog 
trays are standardized to meet the 
requirements of the Library of Con- 
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gress cards. Table bases used for the 
catalog trays, however, are designed 
to fit into the spirit of the room. 
Modern school programs require 
library conference rooms, classrooms 
and lecture rooms. In any but the 
smallest library, at least one confer- 
ence room is provided. Larger li- 
braries will provide from one to six 
extra rooms, depending upon the 
size of the school and its methods 
of work. These rooms are decorated 
and equipped to harmonize with 


Right: Browsing or oy 
conference nook at 
Clyde Central 
School, Clyde,N. Y. 
Note glass-topped 
display case, 
counter - height 
shelving and slop- 
ing reading table. 
Below: How a li- 
brary should look, 
in contrast with 
the picture on the 
opposite page, fea- 
turing streamlined 
furniture, indirect 
lighting and win- 
dow draperies. 














ee 


the reading room. Shelving, chairs 
and tables are arranged to meet a 
functional need in the use of these 
rooms. 

Equipment for the librarian’s office 
and workroom is important. In the 
small library an office-workroom al- 
cove is often set apart by use of 
counter height shelving. Locked 
cupboards and storage space are care- 
fully planned to take care of sup- 
plies, book processing and mending 
materials, posters, visual aids and 
records. A cabinet with sliding 
shelves designed to house posters 
and maps is a valuable unit. 

At this time, there is little need to 
emphasize that wood is the preferred 
material for all school library furni- 





ture or equipment. It is warm, 
cheerful and attractive in appearance. 
Properly constructed hard wood 
equipment is as durable as steel, and 
fortunately so, inasmuch as steel is 
not likely to be available for a long 
time. 

For many years oak, in either 
light or dark finish, has been used 
for library furniture. It is still a 
good, conservative choice and is in 
demand for many types of libraries. 
The use of maple has become in- 
creasingly popular because it is 
sturdy and not too expensive. In 
finishing maple, several different 
tones are available. 
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E ARE all too familiar with 

W the school cafeteria as it has 
frequently appeared in the past—a 
large, barn-like, poorly lighted room 
with little beauty or comfort about 
it. It provided food, but there were 
an abundance of clatter and din and 
a stale odor of food mixed with the 
smell of basement areas. 

It is hard to imagine children de- 
riving benefit, nutritionally or so- 
cially, from such surroundings. But 
little was expected of the school 
lunch then except to offer some sus- 
tenance for those who had no alter- 
native but to patronize its unappe- 
tizing and _ frequently insanitary 
service. 

Fortunately, with changing con- 
cepts of education and increasing 
recognition of its social implications 
has come a different attitude toward 
this room that for so many years 
was the stepchild of the school fam- 
ily. More recently, with the spotlight 
of public interest focused upon nu- 
trition as the outstanding means of 
building strong bodies against fu- 
ture contingencies, the cafeteria is 
receiving the attention that is its 
due. 

The modern educator sees to it 
that the cafeteria is attractive in ap- 
pearance, well] lighted and ventilated 
and sound-deadened. He is also 
concerned that the furniture be 
properly selected so that this room 
will be useful and comfortable, as 
well. 


What Is Function of Room? 


Before reaching any definite con- 
clusions as to the type of furniture 
that best befits its new station in 
modern school life, certain questions 
regarding the room’s precise func- 
tion should be answered. Is it to 
serve as a cafeteria exclusively or is 
it destined to play a larger rdle in the 
educational program and serve as a 
study hall, perhaps, or a recreational 
center or headquarters for defense 
activities? This will influence us in 
the type of furniture that we select 
and also in its arrangement. 

Whether the room is used for 
study or for eating, the comfort of its 
occupants is of paramount impor- 
tance. How simple it is to mar the 
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Furnishing Comfort 


pleasure of a good meal by providing 
chairs that offer no support or, pos- 
sibly, too much support in the wrong 
places. Similarly, a child cannot be 
expected to study successfully when 
he is obliged to sit in a chair that 
bears no relation to the desk or table 
before him. 

It would be well to start, then, with 
the chair and discover what charac- 
teristics are essential to its success. 
We might learn a lesson in what not 
to do from an excursion to the school 
basement where, the chances are, we 
shall discover piles of decrepit chairs 
that are too flimsy to warrant repair 
and that even in their prime were 
not blessed with the type of con- 
struction that would permit them to 
serve as comfortable, secure seats. 
Stools we shall eliminate without 
hesitation, if comfort is to be our 
aim. And we shall insist, instead, on 
a posture model with a low back 
that will assure proper support at 
the waist and just below the shoulder 
blades. 


Correct Height Is Important 


Comfort requires correct sitting 
and eating heights. This means that 
chairs and tables of varying heights 
must be provided for elementary 
and high schools. We can safely use 
chairs that have a seat height of 17 
or 18 inches for high school use. In 
elementary schools the answer is not 
as simple. Much depends upon the 
ages of the children, but it would be 
wise to figure on at least two sizes— 
11 or 12 inches for the youngsters 
and 15 or 16 inches for the older 
group. The depth of seats should 
be no less than their height from the 
floor; a downward slant, from front 
to back, of % inch adds to comfort. 
Chair seats should be of wood and 
the base should be of wood or metal. 
Most posture chairs have wood 
backs. 

Comfort is equally important in 
its application to cafeteria tables. 
They should be of correct height for 


MARY deGARMO BRYAN 


the children. For high school use a 
29 or 30 inch table will be required; 
for elementary schools both 20 and 
26 inch tables may be necessary. 

The most popular tables are those 
that measure either 30 by 60 or 30 
by 72 inches. The former is more 
flexible because it can be more easily 
moved in the event that the room is 
used for other purposes, as frequent- 
ly happens. In some lunchrooms 
smaller tables are preferred because 
of the better opportunities they af- 
ford for social contacts. A 27 by 54 
inch table has proved satisfactory in 
some crowded cafeterias. Tables of 
this size are sometimes supplied by 
the manual training department. 
Placing the legs directly at the cor- 
ners will help materially in provid- 
ing a maximum seating capacity. 
Under normal conditions a mini- 
mum of 18 inches should be allowed 
tor each person. 

Somewhere, somehow we must 
provide space for books. Certainly, 
we cannot have them stacked upon 
the tables where they will interfere 
with eating, lend a crowded and un- 
attractive appearance and, no doubt, 
decorated with generous 
samples from the daily menu. 


Shelves Solve Book Problem 


Two possibilities are open to us 
for meeting this particular problem: 
(1) a shelf slatted to permit its being 
kept clean easily but built in as an 
integral part of the table or (2) a 
shelf built on to the stretcher of the 
chair. Slats for the shelf should be 
so placed that no corners are formed; 
stretcher shelves should be placed 
from 8 to 10 inches below the seat. 
In some small rural schools shelves 
are installed at the entrance to the 
cafeteria but such a plan is obviously 
not adapted to large lunchrooms. 

Comfort also requires balance be- 
tween chair and table heights. There 
should be a difference of 10 inches 
between the top of the table and the 
seat to assure complete comfort. 
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However, 12 inches may be allowed 
in the 29 or 30 inch tables. If a shelf 
for books is provided under the table 
top, it should be dropped no more 
than 5 or 6 inches so that there will 
be a knee space of 6 inches between 
the chair seat and the underside of 
the table. 

Having assured the pupil eating 
facilities that are conducive to good 
appetite and proper digestion, we 
have obligations to fulfill to the 
school board. The equipment must 
be easily maintained and able to 
withstand the rigors of rough han- 
dling. Already in our excursion to 
the basement we have discovered the 
futility of expending sums on equip- 
ment that is poorly constructed and 
unsuitable in design. 


Sturdy Construction Specified 


We should give preference every 
time to chairs with straight tops that 
permit them to slide under the tables 
when not in use and to be nested if 
they are placed on top of the tables 
while the floors are being cleaned. 
It is not difficult to visualize the 
strain upon chairs that are swung 
about in this manner. They must 
have the proper construction for it. 
This means sturdy and simple de- 
sign and the use of dowel joints of 
seasoned wood and hot animal glues. 
Not only should every chair be 
equipped with silence caps or domes, 
but these should be maintained at 
all times. Dark finishes are prefer- 
able, of course, from the standpoint 
of maintenance. 

Like the chairs with which they are 
used, tables should be sturdily con- 
structed, of simple design and fin- 
ished in the same dark tones. Al- 
though they are not available at this 
time, metal tables are frequently 
used in schools of modern architec- 
tural style. One type that has set- 
back tubular steel legs to provide 
leg room can be folded and stored. 

What advances have been made in 
table tops and what a boon these 
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are to the maintenance department! 
Various types of composition ma- 
terials ask little more than to be 
wiped off after the meal. Linoleum 
ranks high in popularity for several 
reasons. It affords a surface that is 
noiseless and easily kept clean if it 
is properly treated before being used. 
It must be filled and waxed, how- 
ever, before even so much as a dish 
mars its smooth surface; otherwise, 
it will become soiled and will not 
live up to expectations. Moreover, it 
should be rewaxed with a water 
base wax as often as required. Above 
all, the scrubbing brush should be 
banned. Merely wiping the soiled 
surface with a damp cloth should be 
sufficient. 

Inasmuch as we are trying to re- 
duce noise rather than to contribute 
to it, metal tops should be eliminated 
and something should be done about 
those that are already in existence. 
The most effective solution to the 
problem is to cover these table tops 
with linoleum or with plywood to 
which linoleum may be cemented. 
Bound securely by wood molding or 
metal strips, the tops are then ready 
to start life anew. 


How to Protect Table Tops 


The wood surface, usually five or 
seven ply, is a familiar sight in many 
cafeterias and when treated properly 
should stand up under the wear and 
tear. A heavy varnish may be used 
as a finish. This will prove satis- 
factory for a study table but may 
be marked when hot foods are 
placed upon it. For this reason it is 
recommended that the top be given 
a hot linseed oil and turpentine 
treatment, which will build up a fine 
durable surface if the treatment is 
repeated at frequent intervals. The 
top may be waxed lightly from time 
to time, if desired. 

The focal point of interest in any 
lunchroom is unquestionably the 
food counter. Before this type of 
equipment is purchased, the ques- 


tion presents itself as to what spe- 
cific functions the room is to per- 
form. If the school is small and the 
room is to be used for several pur- 
poses the counter may be portable, 
consisting of an electrically heated 
truck and tables mounted on swivel 
casters. 

Again, depending upon what is re- 
quired of the room, the counter may 
be so arranged as to be closed off 
immediately following the meal pe- 
riod by windows that are part of the 
architectural treatment. Another ar- 
rangement is that in which a parti- 
tion completely separates the serving 
counter from the cafeteria with doors 
providing for the entrance and exit 
of the lines of pupils. In other cafe- 
terias, the counter is placed at one 
end without any method of separat- 
ing it from the rest of the room. This 
limits the use of the space to food 
service exclusively. 


Menu Determines Equipment 


The type of menu to be served 
will also influence the counter treat- 
ment. Recently, we have witnessed 
a marked trend away from the elab- 
orate type of menu, largely owing to 
the practice of serving plate lunches. 
In any event the number of items 
being offered today is limited and 
will undoubtedly become more so. 
Short counters designed to meet in- 
dividual service requirements, there- 
fore, are preferable. 

Electrically heated units, which 
have now largely replaced steam, 
keep the food successfully and elim- 
inate plumbing installation costs. 
Marked advances, too, have been 
made in the construction of counter 
fronts. Recent models have intro- 
duced linoleum or composition ma- 
terials that are easily cleaned, decora- 
tive and sound-absorptive. Tops 
should be of stainless metal but, since 
this is impossible to obtain at present, 
it is preferable to use some inexpen- 
sive materials, such as pressed board 
or linoleum, on all sections other 
than the hot unit. These can be re- 
placed with the desired stainless 
metals as soon as they are again 
available. In temporary _ installa- 
tions, these inexpensive materials are 
desirable at any time. 
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ART of a recent survey of the 

curriculum experiment of the 
New York City public schools con- 
ducted by the state department of 
education involved ascertaining cer- 
tain attitudes of the parents of pupils 
who attended the activity schools and 
the regular schools. This part of the 
survey was limited to the parents of 
6A pupils attending four pairs of 
schools that matched in several im- 
portant respects but differed in type 
of program. 

Questionnaires were handled 
through a trained staff of teachers 
with the assistance of W.P.A. funds. 
Responses were obtained from 1130 
of 1231 parents, 92 per cent. These 
were divided between the two 
groups as follows: 608 from parents 
of activity school pupils (91 per cent) 
and 522 from parents of regular 
school pupils (93 per cent). 

To avoid suggestion or bias in the 
replies, insofar as possible, no men- 


tion was made of such terms as “reg- 
ular,” “activity,” “progressive,” “for- 
mal,” “project” or “traditional.” The 


attitudes of parents were obtained by 
asking questions relating to four 
fields: home and community rela- 
tionships of the pupils; influence of 
the school upon these relationships; 
parent-school relationships, and par- 
ents’ preferences in educational pro- 
cedures. 

The parents’ responses indicated a 
number of items for which there was 
a statistically significant difference 
in the reactions of those whose chil- 
dren were attending the activity 
schools and those whose children 
were attending the regular schools, 
as shown in the next column. 

These items, on which significant 
differences were recorded, indicate 
that parents of activity school pupils 
surpass the parents of regular school 
pupils in the breadth of their think- 
ing; in their interest in having 
schools develop traits of personality 
and character, and in having the 
school develop talents, special abili- 
ties and broad background. The par- 
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Reactions of Activity Pupils’ Parents 


Child takes pictures, articles from newspa- 
pers and magazines to school. 

School should influence pupils’ preferences 
for radio programs. 

Pupils should have radio programs in school. 

Pupils and teachers should have a spirit of 
companionship. 

School has helped the child play better with 
other children. 

School should develop child's ability to work 
without having a teacher in charge. 

School should teach methods of spending 
money wisely. 

School has helped the child meet guests in 
the home. 

School has stimulated a desire to engage in 
some form of collecting as a hobby. 

School has stimulated a desire to read books 
about other lands and other people. 

School has influenced the child's choices in 
reading. 

School should have pupils study chiefly sub- 
jects of interest to them. 





Reactions of Regular Pupils’ Parents 


School should teach pupils to comply with 
requests promptly. 

Children still prefer to read comic books. 

Children should do their assigned homework, 
mostly with textbooks. 












ents of regular school pupils, on the 
other hand, favor having the pupils 
achieve high standards in school sub- 
jects and develop an obedience to 
authority. 

On another set of items the two 
groups of parents were in practical 
agreement. Following are those on 
which the difference between the 
groups was less than 2 per cent and 
to which more than two thirds of 
both groups responded: 

Take pupils on field trips % 

Teach hobbies in school. 97% 

Teach pupils to practice rules 
of safety 97% 

School does not create difficulty 
between the child and parents % 

Child is careful not to damage 
things belonging to other per- 
sons 

School influences the child’s 
attention to personal cleanliness 92% 

School should cultivate ways of 
caring for one’s health 90% 

Child has a happy day in 
school . 

School should provide for a 
discussion of radio programs 
heard at home 88% 

School should try to broaden 
the reading interests of pupils 84% 

In play with other children a 
child shares possessions will- 
ingly 1S% 

Hobbies provide a wholesome 
interest - 

These items reveal that when vie 
ents are asked specifically what edu- 
cational practices they favor, there is 
substantial agreement in a number of 
cases, regardless of the kind of school 
being attended by the children. It 
is important to note that the proced- 
ures upon which parents agree fairly 
well could be organized more easily 
and more effectively in an informal 
type of program rather than in a 
formal program. Perhaps, the em- 
phasis should be placed upon provid- 
ing desirable procedures and services 
for children in terms of their indi- 
vidual needs rather than upon one or 
another type of educational program. 


96% 


89% 
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St ops in Overcoming 


TUTTERING is a problem as 

old as history. References are 
made to the handicap in both bibli- 
cal and Greek literature and such 
famous personalities as Moses, 
Demosthenes, Charles Darwin and 
Charles Lamb have been _ listed 
among those whose speech varied 
widely enough from the norm to be 
called stutterers. Today, surveys 
show that about 1 per cent of the 
school population may be designated 
as stutterers. 

Once the stuttering label has been 
applied to an individual and has 
been accepted by him the task of 
eliminating the problem becomes 
extremely difficult. However, the 
classroom teacher can give valuable 
assistance to stuttering pupils. The 
suggestions made here are designed 
primarily for parents and teachers, 
even though those presented for 
adult stutterers are apparently ad- 
dressed to the individual himself. 
Teachers can do a great deal for 
those adults by supplying them with 
encouragement and motivation. 


Treatment Must Vary 


It is not necessary to distinguish 
between stuttering and stammering. 
In ordinary usage the two words are 
synonymous. Stuttering or stam- 
mering speech is accompanied by 
random muscle tensions that the 
stutterer usually reports are em- 
ployed in his efforts to make his 
speech more fluent. A mere lack of 
fluency to which the speaker is not 
reacting with these random tensions 
cannot be regarded as stuttering or 
stammering within this definition. 
Throughout this discussion the term 
“stuttering” will be used to desig- 
nate this speech defect. 

Efficient procedures for the elimi- 
nation of stuttering will vary greatly 
from case to case. Differences in 
chronological age and general men- 
tal maturity demand the most dras- 
tic variation in approach to the 
problem. 

For convenience in setting up 
these suggestions, they are made for 
three generally defined groups: (1) 
children of preschool age and 
slightly older who are apparently 
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not aware that their speech is 
atypical; (2) children who are aware 
that their way of speaking is not 
satisfactory but whose maturity 
level is such that the technics re- 
quired to bring about the changes 
in speech behavior must be different 
from those used with adults; (3) 
mentally normal adults. 

Every case of stuttering has its 
own peculiar etiology and course of 
development. Therapy will be most 
effective when it is planned with 
these individual factors in mind. 
There is no such thing as “the cure” 
for stuttering. The procedures out- 
lined are those that are ordinarily 
indicated for each of the groups 
listed, but they should always be 
adapted to the particular case. 

Whenever possible dependable ex- 
perts in speech correction should be 
consulted concerning the details for 
managing a case of stuttering. These 
suggestions, written for the layman, 
should not be taken to imply that the 
problem of the elimination of stut- 
tering is a simple one. Often the 
best efforts of excellent clinicians 
are needed to help the individuals 
regain satisfactory speech. 

The suggestions made here in- 
volve what might be called a psycho- 
logical approach to the problem of 
stuttering. However, no attempt 
should be made to separate the body 
and the mind. In every case one 
must deal with the whole organism. 
The difference between _ psycho- 
therapy and physical therapy is but 
a difference in emphasis in certain 
aspects of the treatment. 

Stuttering does not yield to physi- 
cal treatment because no consistent 
physical defect associated with the 
disorder has ever been discovered. 
Stutterers are quite consistently good 
physical specimens. Of course, it is 
always a good practice to have a 
physician check all possible factors 
that might make for general physi- 
cal instability, but it is not likely 
that he will find a physical basis 
for the stuttering. 


Stuttering 


In dealing with speech of children 
it should be remembered that the 
whole activity of speaking is an ex- 
tremely intricate and delicately or- 
ganized behavior. The anatomical 
parts involved in speaking are not 
well adapted to the task imposed 
upon them. All of these parts have 
biologically more important func- 
tions and the human _ organism 
simply borrows them for purposes of 
communication. 

In the early stages of connected 
speech one is almost certain to hear 
a great deal of repeating, pausing 
and prolonging, especially if the 
child is under the impression that 
he must hurry or speak well. But 
this constitutes no cause for alarm. 
There is no need to label this speech 
as “stuttering” or as “abnormal”; in 
fact, there is considerable danger in 
so labeling it. We can safely say 
that all children exhibit this non- 
fluent type of speech to some degree 
and over some indefinite length of 
time. There is nothing abnormal 
about it. 


Tolerance Is Needed 


This is the time for great tolerance 
on the part of the parents, teachers 
and other listeners. The child’s speech 
should be regarded as completely 
satisfactory. No issue should be 
made of it. This means that not 
even an eyebrow should be raised 
when he is struggling to produce 
the words. Certainly, no impatience 
should be shown by the listener. 

It is at this period that stutterers 
are created if certain technics are 
used. Among the technics that must 
be guarded against is labeling the 
child a stutterer so that he begins to 
think of himself as a speech defec- 
tive. He begins to regard speaking 
as something that is extremely diff- 
cult and he is led to believe that it 
must require some straining and 
struggling. He does not arrive at 
this conclusion independently. Prac- 
tically all of his concepts at this time 
come from adults. Dr. Wendell 
Johnson has made this wise state- 
ment: “Most cases of stuttering de- 
velop after the diagnosis is made.” 
In addition to labeling the child 
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a stutterer, many parents and teach- 
ers make the mistake of trying to 
coach him toward more fluent speak- 
ing. Such directions as “take your 
time,” “stop and think what you're 
going to say,” and “speak slowly” 
should be rigidly avoided. These 
usually serve only to increase the 
child’s apprehension and _ hesitation 
when he faces the speaking situation. 
He sets his standards of fluency far 
too high and begins to struggle and 
strain to reach them. Calling un- 
wholesome attention to the problem 
of speaking can probably make a 
stutterer out of anyone. It is espe- 
cially easy to accomplish with a 
young child whose assumptions con- 
cerning his speaking ability are just 
in the process of being formulated. 

Aay organism has a better chance 
to make satisfactory adjustments if 
it is in good physical health. The 
child should get plenty of wholesome 
food and rest. But these should be 
taken without nagging and coercion 
since their benefits are largely lost on 
a resisting child. This particular bit 
of child management often takes a 
great deal of cleverness. 


Mishandling Creates Stutterers 


It must be remembered, of course, 
that a nervous child who presents 
problems in management is often 
the product of original bad handling. 
After having him checked by a 
physician, the psychological environ- 
ment being provided for him should 
be critically examined. Many of the 
factors in this environment might 
seem only remotely related to speech 
and yet they might be contributing 
greatly to the child’s unsatisfactory 
speech behavior. 

Almost invariably when a stutter- 
ing child is brought in for examina- 
tion the main problem is found to 
be “parent trouble.” Often the child’s 
discipline is badly managed. Every 
child should have a fairly clear un- 
derstanding of what is demanded of 
him in the way of contributing to 
a wholesome family life. And these 
demands should be consistent. Strict- 
ness today and leniency tomorrow 
are both bewildering and shattering 
to a youngster. 

Behavior standards should be un- 
emotionally worked out with the 
child and they should be unemotion- 
ally maintained. Nagging, scolding 
and anger have no proper place in 
the management of children. The 
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emotional condition of the parent 
should never determine the disci- 
plinary procedures to be used with 
the child. 

Another source of tension that 
might be disturbing the speech of a 
child is unsuccessful competition 
with brothers and sisters. It is often 
observed that the young stutterer is 
frustrated in his attempts to speak 
by the more aggressive performance 
of others in the family. This may 
cause him to produce nonfluent 
speech for one of two reasons. His 
speaking may break down because of 
the apprehension and tension he 
feels about the uncertainty of get- 
ting a satisfactory hearing, or he 
may resort to a-broken pattern of 
speech because that has, in the past, 
attracted sufficient attention to si- 
lence all others and give him a wide 
open field in which to perform. 


Defect Brings Attention 


The latter motive for stuttering is 
subtle and requires further com- 
ment. Whenever an organism dis- 
covers that a certain mechanism or 
mode of behavior brings satisfying 
results, it tends to use that mechan- 
ism repeatedly to achieve those re- 
sults. The young speaker’s stutter- 
ing can serve in a similar rdle if 
notice is taken of it and it brings 
about satisfying adjustments in the 
family’s treatment of him. 

This asset quality of such speech 
can be prevented from developing if 
no apparent issue is made of it. The 
environment should be so managed 
that the youngster experiences a 
minimum of frustration and defeat, 
but his successes should not appear 
to be a reward for his having 
speech defect. 

Most of what has been recom- 
mended for the management of the 
youngster who seems to be stuttering 
is negative in nature. This is be- 
cause stuttering so often results from 
methods of child management that 


seem to be dictated by common 
sense. A list of don'ts is needed, 
therefore, bring these unwhole- 


some practices into focus. Some 
positive suggestions should be made, 
however, in addition to those that 
have already been given. 

The child’s sense of independence 
and self-esteem should be encour- 
aged. This can be done by allowing 
him considerable freedom in acting 
upon his own decisions. It is wise 





to put him on a small money allow- 
ance as soon as he is mature enough 
to make purchases for himself. He 
should be allowed complete freedom 
in disposing of this allowance. Not 
only should a child be given the 
advantage of managing his personal 
finances, but he should also experi- 
ence the responsibility of managing 
many other details of his living, such 
as the arrangement of his room and 
choice of his clothes. Any youngster 
who is under too much adult domi- 
nation or who is too closely man- 
aged is likely to find an outlet for 
the tensions thus created by resort- 
ing to stuttering, nail-biting and 
bed-wetting. 

A great deal has been written con- 
cerning the relationship between 
handedness and _ stuttering. The 
really decisive research on this prob- 
lem is probably yet to be done. 
Until it is done, however, the safe 
procedure to follow is to refrain 
from influencing the handedness 
usage of the child. No damage to 
other behavior patterns is likely to 
result if the child is permitted com- 
plete freedom in establishing his own 
handedness preference. 


Showing Off Is Bad Practice 


Children should not be forced to 
make speeches in situations that are 
obviously uncomfortable for them. 
Showing off the youngsters to dot- 
ing friends and relatives may be sat- 
isfying to the parent but is damag- 
ing in a period of difficult adjust- 
ment for some children. Recitations, 
speeches and other public perform- 
ances should be deferred until the 
child is thoroughly able to face them 
without emotion. 

It should be remembered that the 
child learns to speak by hearing the 
speech of others. Thus, it is often 
observed that the characteristics of 
the speech of the parents are re- 
flected in the way the child speaks. 
It is likely, therefore, that a child’s 
hesitant, nonfluent speech could be 
considerably corrected if those about 
him were careful to let him hear 
firm, unhurried speech. It is not 
suggested that special drills be de- 
vised and used. Merely let the child 
observe for himself that speaking is 
a calm and leisurely activity. 

The problems involved in cor- 
recting speech deficiencies of older 
children and adults will be discussed 
in the August issue. 
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Basis for School Support 


Periodical Community Census Should Be Made 


NDERLYING such concepts 

as equalization, reward for 
effort, ability to pay, inequality of 
resources within districts, local ini- 
tiative and prudence there seems to 
be a tacit assumption that education 
in a democracy needs a kind of lev- 
eling up process financially in the 
support of public schools. 

A further assumption seems to be 
accepted to the effect that the level- 
ing up process should be carried out, 
if necessary, in spite of the unequal 
distribution of natural resources 
within states, regional areas and the 
United States considered as a unit. 
Also, students of educational finance 
have assumed a constancy in the 
faith of the public in education with- 
out inquiring carefully why the pub- 
lic wanted this thing they call edu- 
ation. 


Values Not Widely Recognized 


We must not be led by a few ca- 
pable groups from schools of educa- 
tion and suburban parent-teacher as- 
sociations into thinking that their 
appraisal of educational values is na- 
tional in scope or nationally accepted. 
Printing, the radio and travel have 
helped, but much work needs to be 
done before reasonable educational 
values will be understood by the 
general public. Liberal education on 
the higher level in colleges and uni- 
versities does not yet consider “Edu- 
cation as a Social Agency” as a suit- 
able topic for inclusion with the 
common elements of general educa- 
tion. The secondary school in which 
legal compulsory attendance might 
force the contact of the lay public 
with the problem has not yet sensed 
the need. 

A reasonable assumption is that 
such men as Swift, Cubberley, Up- 
degraff, Mort, Cornell and Simpson 
have been reasoning nicely in a pop- 
ulus vacuum. ‘They constitute a 
small group compared to the total 
population in a large space peopled 
otherwise with laymen of an entirely 
different kind. They have been deal- 


ing with ultimate value concepts and 
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assumptions and the public has been 
dealing with immediate, personal 
and self-interest concepts. 

For example, the road problem 
came into Pennsylvania about 1910 
to compete in terms of tax resources. 
Relief, public welfare and picking up 
the human pieces in general have 
had a powerful budgetary effect dur- 
ing the last decade. Money appro- 
priated for state universities and 
teachers’ colleges in many instances 
has been to perpetuate faculties, ad- 
ministrators and local grocers, as 
well as to advance the cause of edu- 
cation. In 1939, the ratio of em- 
ployed just-graduated-from-college 
secondary school teachers in Pennsy]- 
vania to unemployed (at actual 
teaching) was about one to four. 
The professors and administrators 
who converge on a state capital at 
conference time are by common 
necessity much interested in the 
preservation of themselves and their 
institutions, as well as in equaliza- 
tion or prudence. Some university 
professors are likely to be receiving 
pay for the study and teaching of 
educational administration and fi- 
nance, which affords them mental 
satisfaction that is apart from the 
application to community problems 
of good living. 

Let us assume the fundamental 
correctness of Mort’s equalization ef- 
forts. Let us add the concepts of Mort 
and Cornell concerning adaptability 
of public school systems. Let us ac- 
cept the reasonableness of Cornell’s 
plan to measure the ability of dis- 
tricts to pay for education. Let us 
refuse to quarrel with Updegraff’s 
plan to redistribute financial aid to 
districts unable to pay. In general, 
let us accept the assumptions of Swift, 
Cubberley, Updegraff, Mort, Cornell 
and Simpson at their times of devel- 
opment. What then? 

Do we not need a follow-up to see 
what is done with the money? Here 
is the contemporary crux of the mat- 


ter. We have been so concerned 
about getting the funds that we have 
forgotten about the follow-up in 
terms of community goodness. We 
have asked whether the continuance 
of the passive periphrastic conjuga- 
tion, quadratic equations and Boyle’s 
law in their pure forms would ena- 
ble these recipient communities to 
utilize their natural resources, poor 
though they are, to their own advan- 
tage, but we have had no active con- 
necting link administratively _be- 
tween the amount of money spent 
and long-term community results. 


Must Sell What Has Been Learned 


It is even worse. The teaching of 
only those things that the more bril- 
liant can learn has automatically 
drained the best intelligences from 
the poor communities to the wealth- 
ier suburban spots so that they can 
sell what they have learned. A 
farmer cannot buy and sell the ac- 
cusative case that his daughter 
learned, and she can sell it only in 
some other larger community. One 
teacher per generation can teach 
Latin to from 150 to 180 pupils in 
one community. 

E. L. Thorndike in his study of 
“Human Nature and the Social Or- 
der” states: “I have computed sim- 
ilar G (goodness of life) scores for 
the 48 states of the United States. 
They vary widely. I have also ob- 
tained per capita income scores (I) 
and scores for the personal qualities 
of intelligence, morality and devo- 
tion to home (P) of the same gen- 
eral nature as those for the cities. 

“The causation of the differences 
between the states in G is as follows: 
14 per cent to I; 46 per cent to P; 
234% per cent to what is common to 
I and P, and 16% per cent to forces 
not represented in I and P. 

“As in the case of the 295 cities, 
five sixths of the variation in the 
goodness of life for good people is 
caused by the personal qualities and 
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average income of the population, 
and the former greatly outweighs the 
latter.” 

There is considerable positive rela- 
tionship between high intelligence 
and morality. If high intelligence 
remains in the community there 
would be some reason to expect a 
higher degree of morality. And pop- 
ulation mobility would surely have 
some relationship to presence of or 
lack of devotion to the home. A 
logical hypothesis would be as fol- 
lows. 

There must be some way adminis- 
tratively to: . 

1. Adjust state aid in terms of the 
efforts of the community to use the 
aid to build its own resources and 
to utilize more efficiently those it 
now possesses. . 

2. Withhold state aid until evi- 
dence is presented that procedures 
for obtaining information concern- 
ing 1 above are being carried out. The 
community would completely meet 
the requirements by showing that it 
has obtained the information. (Read 
ahead to 6.) The underlying assump- 
tion would be that local initiative 
stimulated by information not now 
being secured within the local com- 
munities would, over a period of 
years, take care of policy formation. 

3. Provide consultant help by the 
state in carrying out procedures 1 
and 2 above without destroying local 
initiative. 

4. Connect meaningfully as to 
their interrelationships such concepts 








as equalization, inequalities of abil- 
ity and adaptability as they relate to 
goodness of life. 

5. Further extend the concept of 
adaptability into follow-up programs 
in terms of the lives of the local 
school graduates. 

6. Work out forms, procedures 
and financial backing (state, if nec- 
essary) to carry out locally procedure 
5 above. Any community needs to 
know what happens to its high 
school graduates in terms of geog- 
raphy, industry, health, income and 
appreciations. It needs to know 
these things continuously; otherwise, 
its curriculum cannot be adjusted 
flexibly and in time to enable our 
basic concepts to work. 

It should be possible at annual or 
five year intervals to have the local 
administrators make a human census 
to learn what has happened to those 
who have finished school and those 
who have dropped out before finish- 
ing. It would require careful expla- 
nation of procedures to both groups. 
It would require some machinery 
but we have in operation the school 
census and the visiting teacher. 

To make the idea more specific the 
following questions constitute a sam- 
ple of the information that would be 
needed: 

1. What per cent of the children 
of 1.Q. 110 and above who were of 
age to be in the high school graduat- 
ing class of 1936 and living in the 
community when the class of 1936 
was graduated: (a) is still living in 





Using Schools for Recreation 


HE city of Sacramento, after 
some experience in the use of 
schools for recreational purposes by 
defense workers, established a basis 
on which it would make its schools 
available. The board of education 
laid down the following regulations: 
1. All such requests must come in 
writing through the defense recrea- 
tion council and must include its 
endorsement. 

2. There must be 
organization back of each request 
that will be responsible for the proper 
management and supervision of the 
event in question. 

3. The actual cost of opening the 
building for such entertainment, in- 


a 


some reliable 
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cluding janitorial service, light and 
heat, shall be paid either by the 
individual organization or by the de- 
fense recreation council. 

4. There must be adequate super- 
vision of each event, including 
proper chaperons and transportation 
for women. 

5. There must be no smoking or 
drinking of alcoholic beverages on 
school premises. 

6. The individual organization re- 
sponsible for the entertainment shall 
sign a contract with the business 
office at least forty-eight hours in 
advance. It agrees to be responsible 
for the proper protection of school 
property. 





your school district; (b) is earning 
a living within the district; (c) is 
married; (d) has children; (e) is di- 
vorced; (f) is separated? 

2. What per cent of the children 
of 1.Q. 110 and above, who were of 
the age to be in the high school grad- 
uating class of 1936 and living in the 
community when the class of 1936 
was graduated, has been brought be- 
fore the local courts for: (a) reckless 
driving; (b) drunkenness; (c) dis- 
orderly conduct; (d) stealing; (e) 
sexual offenses? 

3. What per cent of the local in- 
come derived from local taxation re- 
ceipts is paid annually for recrea- 
tion? 

4. What per cent of the local in- 
come derived from local taxation re- 
ceipts is paid for the purchase and 
maintenance of public parks? 

5. What per cent of the population 
of the school district has telephones? 

6. What per cent of the population 
of the school district owns automo- 
biles? 

7. What per cent of the population 
of the school district has electricity 
in their homes? 

8. What is the per cent of the cir- 
culation of Harper’s Magazine to 
the population of the community? 

9. What is the per cent of the cir- 
culation of the Atlantic Monthly to 
the population of the community? 

10. What is the per cent of the cir- 
culation of some weekly news digest, 
such as Time or Newsweek, to the 
population of the community ? 

11. What is the per cent of the cir- 
culation of one metropolitan (most 
frequently taken) newspaper to the 
population of the community? 

12. What is the per capita yearly 
circulation of books of fiction among 
the total population? ; 

13. What is the per capita yearly 
circulation of books of nonfiction 
among the total populaton? 

14. What is the ratio of licensed 
practicing physicians to the total 
population ? 

15. What is the ratio of the value 
of hospital property within the dis- 
trict to the total assessed real estate 
valuation? 

All such data should be collected 
locally and made available to all local 
districts within the state by a state 
fact distributing body. A local dis- 
trict would be eligible for its usual 
state aid when it had supplied the 
information. 
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School Legislation n War Time 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


HE war year 1942 is producing 
an unusual volume of new state 
school laws. Although only seven 
states have regular legislative ses- 
sions, their output is swollen by war- 
time exigencies and several special 
sessions also contribute to the total. 
As this sketchy report is written, 
the Louisiana session is barely under 
way (having convened May 11), the 
New Jersey session is still in progress 
and the New York legislature has 
adjourned so recently that the time 
within which the governor may act 
upon measures has not yet expired. 
Hence, it will be understood that the 
summary is not complete. 


Released Time Authorized 


New Jersey modified the compul- 
sory education act for the duration of 
the war, to permit pupils aged 14 or 
over to be released from school for 
designated limited periods to accept 
agricultural employment. Tempo- 
rary closing of schools or shifting of 
school terms for the same purpose is 
also authorized. 

A state commission on student 
service has been created, which is 
composed of 11 members, one to be 
appointed by each of the following: 
commissioner of education; commis- 
sioner of labor; director of health; 
director of the U. S. Employment 
Service for New Jersey; secretary of 
agriculture; president of the farm 
bureau; master of the state grange; 
president of the league of women 
voters; president of the New Jersey 
consumers’ league; president of the 
state congress of parents and teach- 
ers, and chairman of the state de- 
fense council. 

The commission is directed to es- 
tablish somewhat similar commissions 
in each county to receive requests 
from employers and transmit them 
with recommendations to the state 
commission, which may authorize 
release of pupils in designated areas. 

Inklings of progress toward recog- 
nition of public school responsibility 
for adult education and kindergar- 
ten schooling were shown in three 
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states. Virginia empowered school 
boards to permit persons more than 
25 years of age to attend public 
schools and, in such cases, to charge 
tuition fees at the discretion of the 
board. Mississippi empowered school 
trustees to establish kindergartens for 
children aged from 4 to 6, to be 
maintained wholly by gifts or tuition 
fees and not out of common school 
funds. Teachers must have complet- 
ed a two year course of kindergarten 
training in a recognized institution 
of learning and must not be in the 
employ of the regular public schools, 
but they must be employed by the 
trustees and be under the supervision 
of the principal of the public school. 

Apparently unique is the Califor- 
nia statute empowering the govern- 
ing board of any school district to 
maintain schools or classes outside 
the boundaries of the district for per- 
sons in the service of the United 
States or of the state or for persons 
lawfully evacuated from the district 
by state or federal military or civil 
authorities on account of the war 
emergency. If such schools or classes 
are to be within another school dis- 
trict they can be established only 
with the consent of that district, ex- 
cept in the case of schools for evacu- 
ated persons. 


Vocational Training Offered 


California also empowered high 
school districts or unified school dis- 
tricts to maintain on Saturday special 
day and evening classes in vocational 
training authorized by any federal 
defense agency acting through the 
state department of education, but 
no apportionment of state funds 
based on average daily attendance in 
such classes is to be made where the 
total cost is borne by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Mississippi gave the state board of 
vocational education power to con- 
tract with public or private carriers, 
including local school districts oper- 
ating school buses, to provide free 
transportation to trainees and_in- 
structors in defense training pro- 


grams to and from such schools as 
furnish local free transportation for 
pupils. Contractors under this act 
are forbidden to furnish free trans- 
portation to any persons other than 
school pupils and defense trainees or 
instructors and are also forbidden to 
make rates in competition with those 
of commercial bus lines for the trans- 
portation of other persons. 

The office of state supervisor of 
school transportation, as created by 
the Mississippi legislature in 1938, is 
abolished. The legislature of 1942 
also took a sidewise glance at junior 
college transportation by providing 
that where a consolidated public 
school or an agricultural high school 
is located in the same town with a 
junior college and a private bus own- 
er contracts to transport the public 
school pupils, he is permitted to 
enter into private contracts with 
junior college students or their 
parents to transport them to “the 
junior college in cases in which. this 
can be done without material devia- 
tions from his regular routes. 


Bus Laws Suspended 


Pennsylvania authorized the .secre- 
tary of the department of revenue 
to modify or suspend provisions of 
existing laws establishing rigid stand- 
ards for school buses continuing in 
operation or put into operation after 
July 1. 

Virginia appropriated for the 
maintenance of public free schools 
$9,372,000 for the first year and $10,- 
299,000 for the second year of the 
biennium, representing increases of 
somewhat more than $2,000,000. for 
each year over the state appropria- 
tions for the preceding two years. 
The state’s contribution per teaching 
unit is raised to $660 the first year 
and $720 the second year. An appro- 
priation of $500,000 for each year was 
made to aid the counties and cities in 
transporting pupils to and from pub- 
lic schools. The appropriation of 
$1,080,375 for each year as a reserve 
for the retirement of teachers is more 
than $800,000 greater than in imme- 
diately previous years. 

South Carolina increased the state 
aid for school transportation by $375,- 
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000 and increased state aid for teach- 
ers’ salaries by $196,444 over the pre- 
vious biennium. Provision was also 
made for an increase in the ear- 
marked revenues for teachers’ sal- 
aries; it is estimated that the incre- 
ment will amount to $126,000 if tax 
collections turn out as anticipated. 
The legislature also provided for two 
new clerks for the division of teacher 
training and certification in the state 
department of education; increased 
the appropriation for rural school 
supervision enough to retain one su- 
pervisor of Negro education, former- 
ly paid from philanthropic sources, 
and made an appropriation of $2500 
for home economics camps for girls. 


Educational Service Equalized 
Kentucky appropriated $400,000 to 


equalize educational service in local 
school districts. This is in addition 
to the regular per capita distribu- 
tion of state aid and is designed to 
provide a minimum of $30 a year for 
the education of each school child in 
every district. Any local board of 
education unable to provide the $30 
out of the maximum local levies and 
regular state aid may apply for spe- 
cial aid sufficient to make up the $30 
minimum. Administration, includ- 
ing the necessary investigation, is in 
the hands of the superintendent of 
public instruction subject to approval 
of the state board of education. In 
case the special fund is insufficient to 
make up the minimum in all dona 
fide needy districts, provision is made 
for pro rata distribution of the avail- 
able funds. 

Michigan made an emergency ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 for educa- 
tional purposes, of which a portion 
was allocated for accelerated college 
programs, $200,000 being allotted to 
the University of Michigan and $40,- 
000 to the Michigan State College. 

The state administrative board was 
authorized to make other allotments 
for accelerated educational programs 
and has allecated a total of about 
$120,000 for the coming session 
among Wayne University, the State 
College of Mining and Technology 
and the four state colleges for the 
education of teachers. 


Authority to distribute funds 


among school districts, other than 
those distributed for vocational edu- 
cation, was given to the office of the 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction. 
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California provided for full appor- 
tionment of state and county school 
monies to school districts unable to 
operate a full term on account of 
fire, flood, epidemic, military order 
or other war emergency or inability 
to obtain and hold a teacher. The 
facts must be certified to the super- 
intendent of public instruction, and 
he is vested with some discretion to 
determine whether the conditions 
certified are sufficient to justify the 
application of the act. The general 
principle is that in case of material 
reduction of average daily attend- 
ance because of public calamity, the 
state and county funds shall be com- 
puted as though the calamity had not 
occurred. 

California also authorized the gov- 
erning board of any city, county or 
district, by vote of four fifths of all 
its members, to incur all necessary 
expenses and use or permit the use 
of public property and personnel to 
meet any emergency created by mili- 
tary, naval or air attack or sabotage 
or to provide for adequate national 
or local defense. Any and all budget 
limitations and other legal restric- 
tions, save only those imposed by 
the state constitution, are suspended 
for the benefit of these purposes. 

A different note is sounded by a 
concurrent California resolution 
which urges school boards to “reduce 
expenditures to the fullest extent to 
which that may be done without 
interfering with the fundamentals of 
a sound educational program or the 
teaching of those subjects required by 
the statutes, and without endanger- 
ing teachers’ salaries.” 

Among the “whereases” of the 
preamble to this resolution is the 
somewhat dubious and vague state- 
ment that “many economies may be 
made in the operation of the public 
schools by the elimination of items of 
expenditure which are not justifiable 
in the face of the greatly expanded 
armament drive with its consequent 
heavy increase in federal taxes.” 

Mississippi specified that funds re- 
ceived from the sale of bonds al- 
ready sold by any school district or 
other taxing units, which have not 
been expended or cannot be expend- 
ed for the original purpose because 
of war conditions, may be invested 
in United States war bonds. 

Kentucky empowered boards of 
education in cities of the second class 
to set up a fund for school sites, 








buildings and equipment by levying 
an annual tax of not to exceed 5 
cents on the dollar of assessed valua- 
tion and by paying into the fund the 
receipts from sales of land or prop- 
erty no longer needed for school pur- 
poses and any balances in the general 
fund remaining unencumbered at 
the end of any fiscal year. 

The Gordian knot of the disposi- 
tion of the liabilities of merged school 
districts was cut in Kentucky by a 
new statute stipulating that “when 
any property assessable for school 
purposes in one school district is 
annexed by or transferred to another 
school district, the recipient district 
shall assume a part of the indebted- 
ness, if any, of the school district in- 
curred for school buildings and 
grounds in the proportion the as- 
sessed valuation of property taxable 
for school purposes transferred bears 
to the assessed valuation of property 
taxable for school purposes in the 
district losing the territory.” 

Virginia raised the limit of land 
that may be acquired for school pur- 
poses by condemnation to 15 acres 
in the county school jurisdictions. 
The former limit of 5 acres stands 
for condemnation in cities. Another 
new act removed the limit of 5 per 
cent of the total cost of construction 
of public school buildings that may 
be spent for grading and beautify- 
ing the grounds. 


Permanent School Fund Frozen 


A Virginia joint resolution would 
amend the constitution to freeze at 
$10,000,000 the state permanent 
school fund known as the literary 
fund. Three new statutes respectively 
reduce the interest rate on all loans 
from the literary fund from 4 per 
cent to 3 per cent; permit county 
school boards to anticipate the pay- 
ment of literary fund loans, and 
raise the limit of the amount that 
may be borrowed from the literary 
fund from 75 per cent to 85 per cent 
of the cost of school house and site. 

Mississippi empowered school dis- 
trict trustees to expend district funds 
for “incidentals absolutely necessary 
for the operation of school gardens, 
school canning projects and school 
lunchrooms.” 

New Jersey authorized school dis- 
tricts to create a revolving fund for 
the purchase and sale of United 
States war stamps and bonds by 
teachers and pupils. 
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Suggestions on Supervision 


N EVALUATING the work of 
the schools, the public in general 
is quicker to censure and criticize 
than it is to appreciate and com- 
mend. This attitude is more to be 
welcomed than deplored by the 
school personnel because constant 
appraisal of a tax-supported school 
system not only is legitimate in a 
democratic society but it actually 
promotes the advancement of public 
education by challenging members 
of the teaching profession to recog- 
nize their responsibilities for inter- 
pretation and educational leadership. 
The necessity for awareness by edu- 
cators of the interplay of community 
forces as they affect the school sys- 
tem demands that administrative 
officers continuously explain, inter- 
pret and appraise their educational 
policies and the schools’ activities. 
Determination of an educational 
philosophy and promulgation of a 
school program that is acceptable to 
the board of education are the first 
responsibilities of the superintendent. 
His success in maintaining the best 
of educational facilities for the chil- 
dren and the maximum of public 
good will is to a great extent con- 
ditioned, on the one hand, by his 
ability to view in a broad sense the 
major problems of the schools in the 
community and, on the other, by the 
degree to which he can enlist the 
wholehearted support of the board 


of education. 
Superintendent Is in the Center 


In large metropolitan communities 
the superintendent is the hub of an 
educational wheel the function of 
which differs only in degree and 
not in kind from the machinery of 
smaller cities. The very extent of the 
activities carried out under his super- 
vision, however, is no small factor 
in making him particularly subject 
to criticism. 

Even if it were desirable it would 
be physically impossible for the 
superintendent of any large school 
system to perform personally the 
great number of tasks for which he 
is ultimately responsible. Although 
much specialization necessarily exists 
in this office through the delegation 
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of duties, the burden for the en- 
lightened and expeditious super- 
visory guidance which is one of his 
chief responsibilities falls upon the 
superintendent regardless of the 
scope of activities involved in the 
instructional process. 

Thus, in return for the assistance 
that administrative officers render, 
the superintendent shoulders the en- 
tire responsibility for the conduct of 
educational matters. In return for 
the professional loyalty of his admin- 
istrative officers who help to pro- 
mote and execute the policies of the 
board of education, the superintend- 
ent is bound by many allegiances— 
to the board, to the people, to prin- 
cipals and to teachers. From this 
point of view his freedom is actually 
more restricted than that of the class- 
room teacher. 


Numerous Activities Combined 


In the office of superintendent are 
combined many different but related 
activities. He is a supervisor and an 
administrator, an orgauizer and a 
director, a leader and an interpreter. 
In addition, the successful admin- 
istration of this office requires him 
to maintain contacts with both the 
instructional staff and the public. 
The superintendent must have at all 
times accurate and exhaustive knowl- 
edge of what the schools are doing, 
for only in this way can he report 
truthfully the work of the schools. 

In carrying out these responsibili- 
ties it is necessary to develop the 
type of organization through which 
detailed execution and translation of 
school policies may be most effec- 
tively delegated. The effective ad- 
ministration of a large public school 
system, from the viewpoint of the 
superintendent, requires a continuous 
program of supervision and _inter- 
pretation. Within these fields the 
administrative activity operates and 
to the successful pursuit of these two 
ends does it owe its existence. Partly 
upon the evidence presented by its 
own evaluation of results rests the 
case for unfaltering public support. 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 


Disseminating Information and 
Describing School Policies.—Co- 
operation, mutual understanding of 
aims and a professional spirit are 
paramount to the maintenance of a 
good school system. All forms of 
internal publicity thus become ave- 
nues for supplying these needs and 
for improving teaching quality. 

Chicago Schools Journal—tiIn Chi- 
cago, one vehicle for translating the 
policies of the superintendent of 
schools, for stimulating interest in 
them and for suggesting means 
whereby these policies may be ad- 
vanced is the Chicago Schools Jour- 
nal, the official house organ of the 
school system. 

Superintendent's Bulletin—An- 
other avenue for disseminating in- 
formation is the semiweekly bulletin 
of the superintendent. This is an 
official communication that is sent to 
the principal of each school and is 
posted for the benefit of all teachers. 
The contents of this bulletin are 
varied. Much of the information is 
of a strictly administrative routine 
nature. 

Meetings With Principals—aAt the 
beginning of each school year meet- 
ings with principals are scheduled at 
stated intervals. At these Saturday 
morning meetings matters of gen- 
eral school policy are discussed. 
Sometimes a talk is given on some 
special service of the schools or, 
again, current educational problems 
may be taken up in the form of a 
panel discussion. Reports of these 
meetings frequently are included in 
the News of the Chicago Schools. 
For example, at one meeting the 
Chicago plan for teaching primary 
reading was presented as a panel 
discussion and later in the year 
stenographic copies were sent as a 
news service to all the parent-teacher 
associations in the city. 

Annual Report—Perhaps the most 
comprehensive and_ well-balanced 
agency for recording the educational 
achievements of Chicago’s schools is 
the annual report of the superin- 
tendent. Primarily written for lay 
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consumption, it is, nevertheless, an 
encyclopedia of information for the 
guidance of all teachers. The highly 
illustrative material, explaining and 
describing how educational policies 
are being effectively carried out, 
contributes greatly to an understand- 
ing of the nature and scope of the 
activities of our school system. 
In his ex- 
ecutive organization, it is the respon- 
sibility of the superintendent to pro- 
vide the maximum in service and 
leadership to all members of the 
instructional staff. 

Handbooks. — The distribution of 
any material that has for its aim 
the improvement of teaching may 


Supervisory Services. - 


be considered properly a supervisory 
Without including certain 
supervisory phases of the superin- 


service. 


tendent’s bulletin, services to the in- 
structional staff may be classified as: 
(1) handbooks for instruction; (2) 
a digest handbook of professional 
literature; (3) courses of study and 
other materials; (4) 
booklets of teaching devices; (5) 
handbooks in special fields; (6) 
special supplementary bulletins, and 
(7) tests. 

Tests—When the task of caring 
for each pupil as an individual was 
systematized under our adjustment 
program, it became increasingly ap- 
parent that existing tests were in- 
adequate for carrying out the essen- 


curriculum 


tial features of this guidance service. 
Chicago, therefore, has been actively 
engaged during the past few years 
in the construction of tests for use 
in its The Chicago 
reading tests have been in the process 
of construction since 1937 and at the 
time all forms have been 
published, with one exception. 

Adaptation of the curriculum and 
methods of meeting the needs of 
child made the individ- 
ualization of instruction in reading, 
spelling and other subjects a feature 
of the adjustment service. To estab- 
lish the study of the child upon the 
most scientific basis, the testing pro- 
gram has been extended to include 
arithmetic and an evaluation of the 
primary mental abilities of children. 

Provisions for In-Service Educa- 
tion.— No treatment of the super- 
visory services could be complete 
without mentioning the provisions 
that are made by our school system 
for the in-service education of 
teachers. 


own sch i Is. 


present 


each has 
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Chicago Teachers College.—It is 
now possible for teachers to obtain 
a master’s degree through the in- 
creased facilities of the Chicago 
Teachers College for graduate work. 
Extension courses are given during 
the summer for promotional credit 
and to enable teachers in service to 
keep abreast of the trends in their 
field of special interest or to gain 
training in a new field. An example 
of how closely the offerings of the 
college keep pace with progress in 
the school system is the recent pro- 
vision of three for the 
teacher-librarian on reading guid- 
ance, organization of an elementary 
school library and reference mate- 
rials used in an elementary school 
library. These courses are given to 
provide a trained personnel in library 
work in the elementary schools after 
a study of the problem had revealed 
the desirability of having elementary 
school libraries under the direction 
of teacher-librarians. 

Professional Library —The board 
of education maintains two libraries 
for the service and guidance of Chi- 
cago teachers. The professional 
library supplies materials and infor- 
mation to the superintendent and 
his administrative staff, as well as to 
the teaching body. Its growth both 
in size and in extent of facilities has 
been steady. Since 1935, when the 
services of a trained librarian were 
procured, the book collection has 
grown from 2500 to 6310 volumes. 
More than 100 professional maga- 
zines are now included in its period- 
ical collection. 

The reference use of the library is 
especially indicated by the type of 
materials that it houses. There are on 
file a complete collection of courses 
of study for Chicago and a large 
number from other school systems. 
On file also are copies of all pub- 
lications and bulletins issued through 
the superintendent’s office besides 
many of the supervisory materials 
developed by various branches of the 
educational department. A spirit of 
close cooperation exists between the 
library and the professional personnel 
it serves. 

Textbook Library. 


courses 


A library of 
samples including all items on the 
textbook, library and work-material 
approved lists is also located in the 
central offices. Organized on a reg- 
ular library basis, it contains more 
than 6000 volumes which are much 


in demand by teachers, principals, 
department personnel and other in- 
terested persons. A new addition is 
now being made to take care of 
textbooks, library books and _profes- 
sional book samples other than those 
on the approved lists. When this 
section is completed, samples of prac- 
tically all text and library books on 
the market will be available on its 
shelves. 

W orkshops.—Progress in any large 
system of city schools calls for con- 
tinuous in-service training of teachers 
and administrators and cooperative 
planning by them to improve the 
offerings of the schools. To keep 
informed of modern trends, to fit the 
curriculum to changing conditions 
and to evaluate existing methods, 
materials and current educational 
philosophies, workshops have been 
set up in each elementary school dis- 
trict to serve as laboratories in the 
fields of social studies, science, math- 
ematics, prereading, art, music, pri- 
mary reading, handwriting, physical 
education, health, safety and hand- 
work. 

School Adjustment Service. — The 
program of in-service teacher educa- 
tion was further expanded with the 
introduction in 1938 of the school 
adjustment service. In order to make 
this service function effectively, it 
was necessary at the beginning to 
provide intensive yet thorough train- 
ing for those who wished to qualify 
as adjustment teachers. Hence, an 
initial five week training period was 
given, followed by supervision in 
meetings, visits from district psychol- 
ogists and demonstrators and visits 
to the display workshop in the cen- 
tral office. Additional instruction was 
made possible through extension 
courses offered at the Chicago 
Teachers College and at summer 
schools of local universities. 

Only a few of the major technics 
of supervising a large school system 
have been included here. Others 
might have been mentioned, but 
since the purpose has been to show 
the need and to suggest the kinds 
of services that are almost in- 
dispensable to good teaching, a broad 
survey is sufficient. In recent years 
we have made a definite attempt to 
improve and to extend those super- 
visory services that teachers every- 
where have a right to expect from 
an intelligent and progressive edu- 
cational administration. 
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potting the Maladjusted Zz upit 


RALPH J. SLATTERY 


Director, Child Guidance Clinic, Children’s Hospital, Columbus, Ohio 


UR high school pupils may 

have all the intellectual abili- 
ties that are needed to master their 
studies and yet fail to make the 
grade. They can fail, likewise, in 
vocational subjects even where they 
have the necessary aptitudes. 

When pupils accomplish _ their 
high school work on a level of their 
native aptitudes, we tend to feel that 
they are fulfilling the aim for which 
the schools are founded. In such a 
belief we are generally right. But we 
do find that even good high school 
pupils may fail to make adjustments 
in facing the world in which they 
find themselves. 


Maladjustment Causes Failure 


Such failures in or out of school 
show that the possession of native 
aptitudes is not the only condition 
requisite to equip one to meet his 
Some of these failures are 
due to environmental factors. A boy 
cannot be expected to do satisfactory 
school work if his time is occupied 
with outside work. Neither can we 
expect the high school graduate to 
achieve results when there are no 
opportunities or when sickness or 
accident intervenes. 

Even when we take environmental 
factors into consideration, we can 
still find failures among both high 
school pupils and graduates. What is 
it that lies back of such failures? The 
answer is emotional maladjustment. 
Let me give you a short example of 
what is meant by emotional malad- 
justment and its relationship to 
school performance. 

Marion was in the sixth grade. She 
was not doing any too well in her 
school work, yet she was 14 years of 
age. She was domineering with the 
other pupils, who were two to three 
years younger than herself, and 
would frequently try to make others, 
even the teacher, look foolish. She 
was making herself an all-round 
nuisance. 

One can see that being compelled 
to do the work of children two and 


world. 
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three years younger would play upon 
her feelings and give rise to attempts 
to make up for the injuries to her 
ego by aggressive action. But, what 
about the lessons? Was Marion so 
stupid that she was unable to do 
satisfactory work? 

An intelligence test disclosed an 
1.Q. of 135. Still more surprising, 
achievement tests showed that she 
had attained high school standards 
in all subjects. Marion was recom- 
mended for advancement, but the 
principal was hesitant about ad- 
vancing her two grades in the face 
of her poor showing in the sixth. 
He agreed, however, to put her in 
the seventh grade for a two weeks’ 
trial. 

At the end of this two weeks, 
she underwent another examination. 
In this short period, she seemed to 
have become a different girl. She 
passed these examinations with 
credit and the principal admitted her 
to the eighth grade. 

Marion’s story of her life revealed 
many emotional disturbances in a 
childhood misfortunes. 
When she was quite young, her 
father had died. Her mother was 
sick and Marion grew up carrying 
many burdens that the mother 
would ordinarily assume. When the 
mother died of tuberculosis in 
Marion’s arms, everything worth 
living for seemed to have vanished. 


series of 


Sympathy Aids Readjustment 


The steps taken to bring Marion 
into better relationships with her 
world, were: (1) a recognition of 
her abilities and achievements; (2) 
a little sympathetic understanding, 
and (3) an opportunity to give vent 
to her pent up emotions. 

There is a great deal of emotional 
release in the telling of disturbing 
experiences, particularly if no at- 
tempt is made to inhibit the emo- 
tional expressions that this reliving 
of experiences arouses. Besides this 
well-known cathartic effect, there is 
another no less important value in 


telling someone else about a problem 
that is a psychological burden. It 
thereby becomes related to common 
human nature and is no longer felt 
as a barrier that separates the indi- 
vidual from other people. 

The child soon began to make 
friends, to get along with her teach- 
er and to do her school work on a 
135 I.Q. level. She became more 
attractive and was soon adopted by 
a family who could afford to give 
her what a youngster needs. I must 
emphasize here that no deep psycho- 
logical analysis was required in this 
case. 

A teacher who is able to establish 
sound friendly relationships with 
pupils can often solve such problems 
without calling in an expert. The 
test of whether a particular under- 
taking of this sort is succeeding is 
the improvement in the pupil’s ad- 
justment. In applying such a test 
the teacher must be sure that he is 
judging objectively and not permit- 
ting his wishes to color his judg- 
ment. 


Boy Pushed Beyond Capacity 


Here is an example of maladjust- 
ment arising out of the fact that a 
boy was pushed beyond his ability. 
Rodger had an I.Q. of about 80. His 
father, a high school principal, 
wanted his son to be a white collar 
worker. He was blind to the fact 
that the boy could not make high 
school. Owing to the father’s posi- 
tion, the high school teachers covered 
up Rodger’s failures by giving him 
passing grades. The farther Rodger 
went in high school, the more at 
sea he became. 

Rodger did possess a fair degree 
of mechanical ability and great in- 
terest along mechanical lines. Be- 
wildered by academic subjects and 
frustrated in his efforts to express 
his natural tendencies, Rodger ex- 
pressed his interests in an underhand 
fashion. 

He began by stealing animal traps 
and concealing the identity of the 
other boys’ traps by taking them 
apart and assembling parts of various 
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traps to make a new one. Success 
along these lines encouraged him to 
more ambitious thefts. Gossip did 
not reach the father until things got 
to the point at which the father’s 
position was threatened. 

The father beside himself 
with rage. He would far rather have 
seen his son dead. Even with all 
this hard reality, he was still dis- 
posed to disown the son or force him 
into a white collar occupation. This 
man fully believed that his son was 
capable of an academic education if 
the boy only worked hard enough. 
It took a great deal of persuasion to 
induce this father to send his son to a 
trade school, but when he did the 
behavior difficulties of the boy 
abated. 

These maladjusted pupils, the one 
working at a level below her abil:ty, 
the other striving to attain what was 
beyond his capacity, are easy to 
recognize for the maladjustment 
shows up in the school work. The 
difficult cases are those in which the 
pupil is apparently making satis- 
factory progress. But if such cases 
are not recognized and dealt with, 
the personality failure will become 
evident after the schooling is com- 
pleted. 

Do such cases have any recog- 
nizable symptoms? Yes, often they 
do. If caught at an early stage they 
can usually be remedied. One trouble 
with recognizing them is that teach- 
ers are inclined to be satisfied if the 
school work is satisfactory. The 
symptomatic behavior, -unless it is 
irritating to the teacher, is over- 
looked. If it is observed, the teacher 
is likely to say: “Well, Robert has 
his peculiarities, but that’s all right. 
He does satisfactory work. All of 
us have our peculiarities.” 


What Is Source of “Oddities’’? 


was 


It is true, of course, we all have 
our oddities, our idiosyncracies. It 
is often these little individual traits 
that endear us to the hearts of others. 
These peculiarities, however, may be 
genuine expressions of the law of 
one’s own nature or they may be 
symptomatic expressions of the fact 
that the deep instinctive demands 
of one’s nature are not being given 
adequate outlet. Among these in- 
stinctive demands is that of social 
intercourse. 

The manner in which an indi- 
vidual can find a satisfying 
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expression of his instinctual life is 
profoundly influenced by the cul- 
tural ideals that he has incorporated 
into his psychology. Violation of 
these cultural ideals may result in 
as great a disturbance as would the 
suppression of the instinctual crav- 
ings. Moral ideals form only a part, 
though a significant part, of these 
cultural patterns. Such ideals as 
those of personal worth based on 
achievement, family respectability 
and personal appearance are just 
as significant. 

The complete satisfaction of in- 
stinctual urges requires that there be 
no great emotional opposition to the 
particular activities that express such 
urges. For example, the social in- 
stinct is not satisfied fully merely 
by being with other people; the in- 
dividual must enter into the experi- 
ence of being together with others. 
The emotional reaction from any 
experience is not within the realm 
of voluntary determination but may 
be more or less conditioned by the 
degree to which the situation con- 
forms with natural cultural 
patterns. 
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Symptoms That Can Be Spotted 


The following list illustrates a 
number of types indicative of emo- 
tional maladjustment. This list is not 
exhaustive but simply indicates the 
sort of symptoms that the teacher 
may be able to recognize on the 
basis of her experience. 

1. The boaster. 

2. The goody-goody pupil. 

3. The excessively argumentative 
pupil. 

4. The negative pupil, who is 
usually against any action that may 
be proposed. 

5. The bully, who is always trying 
to pick a fight with those weaker 
than himself. 

6. The pupil who promises to do 
something but always fails to do it 
on time or does not do it at all. 

7. The stammerer. 

8. The one who constantly erases 
in written work. 

9. The one whose ideas frequently 
become blocked when he is trying to 
express his thoughts. 

10. The one who 
objects. 

11. The one who chews his finger 
nails or his pencils. 

12. Those who write sex notes or 
who write obscene words or draw 


takes small 


obscene pictures on outside walls or 
toilets. 

The traits that indicate the poorly 
adjusted child are not always bad in 
a moral sense. From a _ mental 
hygiene standpoint we must be 
ready to consider undesirable activi- 
ties and attitudes as symptomatic of 
maladjustment; we must even be 
ready to consider many an adoles- 
cent’s activities and attitudes as 
symptomatic of maladjustment al- 
though they may be unthinkingly 
approved by adults. This does not 
mean that we should become senti- 
mental over conduct that is socia-ly 
disapproved, for this would tend 
only to weaken the maladjusted 
pupil’s hold upon reality. 


Proper Interpretation Needed 


The actions that disclose emotional 
problems are those that are either 
useless or positively detrimental in 
making an adjustment to one’s 
world. In the interpretation of life 
and the needs of life, nothing in the 
world can take the place of common 
sense. We must be careful, however, 
not to place a wrong interpretation 
on activities that are proper to a 
certain age and are perfectly accept- 
able at a certain time or in certain 
localities. 

For instance, a few years ago there 
was an epidemic of jo-jo playing 
among high school pupils. Had this 
tendency to play with a childish toy 
appeared among a limited number 
of pupils, it would have indicated 
something particular with regard to 
those few. However much such 
widespread anomalies may make us 
reflect upon the spirit of the times, 
they have no special significance 
with respect to the indjvidual. 

We must also remember that boys 
and girls of high school age are in 
the adolescent period. They are in 
the midst of sexual development and 
are conscious of the difference of 
feeling made by organic sexual 
changes. At this age, the boy is 
usually a little awkward, the girl is 
likely to giggle; both are disposed 
to be self-conscious. A little friendly 
understanding will be of great help 
in lessening the stress of this period, 
but characteristic reactions of this 
age level, no matter how foreign they 
are to the adult adaptation, are of 
no special emotional ‘significance 
unless they seem to be unduly exag- 
gerated. 
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Metamorphosis of a Candy Bar 


NEOSHO FREDENBURG 
Cafeteria Director, Topeka High School, Topeka, Kan. 


HE transition of a candy bar to 
a plate lunch left a trail of sugar 
that was soon lost in the memories 
of the pupils who patronize the cafe- 
teria of Topeka High School, To- 
peka, Kan. In 1936 candy was elimi- 
nated from the lunch counter. Too 
many pupils with only a few cents 
to spend were making their entire 
lunch of sweets. Many questions 
were asked at the time. Will it 
work? Can expenses be met? Will 
the pupils cooperate? These were 
soon answered. 
To appease the disgruntled pupils 
a snack shop was created where they 
could purchase candy bars, ice cream 
and cold drinks after school. Many 
pupils asked intelligent questions as 
to the reason for dispensing with 
candy and if it was really necessary. 
These were answered by explaining 
the average cost of a lunch and 
pointing out that it was hardly fair 
to tempt the pupils who only had 
5 or 7 cents to spend, because, after 
all, they liked candy as well as the 
boy or girl who could afford to pay 
many times that amount, so the mat- 
ter of making a choice was impor- 
tant. A candy bar could be a des- 
sert for one child and a whole 
meal for another. The pupils were 
reasonable. The scheme worked as 
far as they were concerned and did 
remarkable things to our finances. 
Schools that find it necessary to 
eliminate or reduce candy sales at 
this time or that wish to make a 
patriotic gesture toward sugar con- 
servation need have no fear of the 
results. Less resistance should be 
encountered today among the sugar- 
conscious pupils and even the candy 
firms are not anxious at this time to 
increase their business. In many in- 
stances they will be compelled to re- 
strict it to three fourths of their 
former output and perhaps less. 
Too much sugar results in poor 
nutrition. Probably one reason that 
the dietary of the American people 
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Variations of Plate Lunch, Typical of Average Day 


Meat loaf Meat loaf Potato, gravy 
Mashed potato, gravy = Harvard beets Peas 
Spinach Peas Combination salad 


Roll and butter 


Roll and butter 


Roll and butter 





has become deficient in vitamin B 
complex in the last century is because 
our sources of calories are more and 
more derived from cane sugar and 
white bread. Even the consumption 
of bread, which owing to present 
milling processes is decidedly low 
in the B complex, is being replaced 
by cane sugar, which has no vitamin 
content in it at all. The bread is 
being improved by enriching the 
flour but the American appetite for 
sugar is going to be hard to control. 

When we discontinued the sale of 
candy our income definitely in- 
creased. During the first six months 
of the school year 1936-37 candy was 
sold over the counter. The average in- 
come for those months was $3662.27. 
The following four months, when 
candy sales were discontinued, the 
income rose to $4663.81—a difference 
of $1001.54 a month. 

The following year the enrollment 
increased by approximately 100. For 
the first six months of 1937-38 the 
average income per month rose $561 
over the corresponding period the 
previous year and during the last 
four months the average increased 
$269.15 over the last four months of 
1936-37. In comparison with 1936-37, 
the figures for the last four months 
of 1937-38 indicate what should be a 
fairly normal rise in income as a 
result of an increase in enrollment. 
However, this does not explain the 
increase of the first six months. 

These figures are not offered as 
conclusive evidence that taking 
candy off of the counter will increase 


the cafeteria’s income, but they are 
sufficiently striking to warrant con- 
sideration. 

Candy sales encourage the “snack 
lunch” habit. A candy bar and a 
sandwich or a candy bar and a soft 
drink are the usual selections. Milk 
never seems to be a part of a candy 
bar lunch. The sweet habit is one 
that grows. One piece of candy calls 
for another until some children are 
making an entire meal of sweets. 
If they do not have candy, however, 
they eat more of other foods. 

When candy was dropped from 
the menu there was an immediate 
shift to the dessert counter. The 
sale of servings from the dessert 
counter rose from 800 to approxi- 
mately 1400. This did not include 
ice cream. A comparison of the cost 
of production of the average dessert 
with the wholesale cost of the candy 
bar reveals a higher percentage of 
profit on the serving of made des- 
sert. Made desserts are less sweet 
than candy, they contain a wide va- 
riety of ingredients and are filling. 

We were not content to let the 
increased volume of business remain 
at the dessert counter. Taking away 
the candy had not accomplished as 
much toward the goal of good eating 
habits as we wished to foster. There- 
fore, we considered various means of 
drawing interest away from sweets 
to hot foods. Children are good 
shoppers when it is a matter of get- 
ting quantity for their money. We 
decided to give them a bargain and 
see whether they would recognize it. 
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A hot plate lunch was planned at 
a charge of 10 cents and with a 
choice of food. Mashed potato and 
gravy was a favorite as were hot 
rolls, so we gave them these two 
popular dishes. The rolls were made 
of half white and half whole wheat 
Hour. 

Potatoes and gravy were op- 
tional; if they so desired they could 
choose some other vegetable. The 
only restriction was that they could 
not have two servings of potato 
on the same plate. One hot food, 
either a meat substitute or a meat 
extender, was available and pupils 
could choose one other vegetable or 
a relish salad. 










Again, the change was remarkable. 
We had a rush to the steam table. 
Our vegetable sales increased from 
4 and 6 gallons to 10, and even as 
high as 16, of the more popular 
varieties. The dessert counter re- 
turned to normal. The children as 
a group were receiving a more nearly 
balanced lunch. They were happy 
with it because they were able to 
choose the foods they wanted. Ado- 
lescence is the age when being able 
to choose is important. 

Our transition from a candy bar 
to a plate lunch was a great success. 
By maintaining a balance of food 
from the various departments we 
were better able to organize the 








kitchen staff. This meant fewer em- 
ployes with better pay for those who 
remained. Besides meeting our pay 
roll we have been able to carry 
enough margin to take care of our 
repairs and replacements and to 
build up a fund for emergencies. 

This year we took advantage of 
this emergency fund to continue our 
prices at the same level and to main- 
tain the same food standards. To 
do this in view of the increased cost 
of commodities we have had to sell 
at a loss. We are fortunate to be 
able to give this service since salaries 
have not kept up with increased 
living costs in our section of the 
country. 
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E HAVE seen our educa- 

tional system expand from 
the “three R’s” to a complex social 
setup, providing for the mental, phys- 
ical and emotional needs of the 
whole child. Each new gain has 
been won against bitter opposition. 
Many a one-time, so-called “fad” is 
now an integral part of our educa- 
tional program. 

Nowhere is this more clearly il- 
lustrated than in the division of 
health education. Physical training, 
organized play, periodic health ex- 
aminations by school doctors, pre- 
school child check-ups, diphtheria 
and smallpox immunization are now 
routine in all except backward com- 
munities. Each of these steps marks 
the victory of some crusading group. 

In the matter of health, however, 
the end is not yet in sight. The 
evolution must continue for there is 
still unconquered the enemy to 
nerves and strength—undernourish- 
ment. 

We know that too large a pro- 
portion of school children is not 
properly nourished. Experience of 
hundreds of classroom teachers has 
shown that by conservative estimate 
6624 per cent of our pupils belongs 
in the malnutrition group. We 
know, too, that the scholastic stand- 
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ing of these pupils is raised by im- 
provement in health. It is time, 
therefore, to look to the food habits 
of these children. Even the best 
cared for children (in the upper 
brackets) have at most only a few 
months of life during which their 
diet is closely watched by experts, 
and this in early infancy. After that, 
in the majority of instances, the child 
eats more or less what he chooses. 

Training for good habits can begin 
in the kindergarten. Nutritious food, 
palatably prepared, daintily served, 
partaken of in pleasant surroundings 
to the accompaniment of gracious 
manners and cheerful conversation 
cannot help but have a lasting im- 
pression. The power of association 
is one of the strongest factors in edu- 
cation. “Bring a child up in the way 
he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” When 
and if, despite these good habits 
which are supplemented by a scien- 
tific explanation of their importance, 
the pupil in later years strays from 
his early training, he will still have 
a reserve of health built up on this 
sound foundation. 

The Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration has made possible much 
needed meals for the underprivileged 
child, but all malnutrition is not 


LLEWELLYN EVANS 


Cafeteria Manager 
Asbury Park High School 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


found in poor homes. The spoiled 
little “economic royalist” often re- 
fuses through idiosyncrasy the very 
vitamins that to the little “subsist- 
ence level” citizen are unobtainable. 
It is but one more manifestation of 
democracy at work when children of 
these two groups, and all those 
between, learn these valuable lessons 
together. 

The idea may seem revolutionary, 
but free education itself was at one 
time violently challenged. Yet who, 
today, would dare to suggest that we 
do away with public schools? An 
answer to the accusation that the 
draft boards reject as unfit an ap- 
pallingly large number of our young 
men would be to suggest that the 
government, national or local, under- 
write community luncheon _ pro- 
grams. For only thus will the child 
receive in his food the vital elements 
so essential to his well-being. The 
child who cannot buy and the child 
who will not buy will thus be saved 
in spite of themselves. 

In these days when millions and 
even billions are being spent to con- 
serve raw materials and resources 
and when more millions and billions 
are being used in research to supple- 
ment available supplies, is it too 
much to ask that some money be 
spent in safeguarding our most valu- 
able asset? 
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THE FACTS ABOUT 


Won Duprin 
VICTORY LINE 


FIRE AND PANIG EXIT DEVICES 


Except for minor details, the Von Duprin Vic- 
tory Line Devices differ trom pre-war models 
only in the use of malleable iron to replace drop- 
forged bronze and brass parts. 

While it is inferior to bronze in appearance, 
malleable iron will perform sately and surely, It 
has a tensile strength approximating three-fourths 
that of drop-forged bronze, and far exceeding that 
of cast brass or bronze. 

We are not using—and we will not use—any 


of the materials which have been suggested as 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO, 
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lower cost substitutes, such as plastics and cast 
iron. We believe that any materials which shatter 
under low stresses and which therefore cannot 
stand up under emergency demands, completely 
defeat the purpose for which you buy panic 
devices. 

While Von Duprin Victory Line Devices may 
not be as handsome as the former types, you can 
trust them implicitly. Tuey Wit Strano UP. . 
Trey Wut Do Tuer Jos... THey Wut Ler 


THe Peopte Out Or Your Bumpinc! 


oo INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Von Duprin Fire and Panic Exit Latches Are Listed as Standard by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 
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Movies 1n the Rural School 





ONVINCED that motion pic- 
& tures would be of material help 
to pupils in the rural schools, where 
opportunities for visual education are 
limited, a plan for showing pictures 
was inaugurated for the year 1941-42 
in approximately 100 such schools in 
St. Clair County, Illinois. 

To serve these schools we selected 
24 centers located at points from 
which it is possible to serve the larg- 
est number of schools. Teachers in 
the schools adjacent to these centers 
bring their pupils to see the pictures. 
When the school is large, arrange- 
ments are made with the parents to 
assist in transporting the children to 
the picture centers. 

The schedule provides for two 
showings each month, the running 
time being approximately one hour 
and fifteen minutes. The films are 
shown by an assistant who accom- 
panies the machine and explains the 
features. A man, assigned to the 
project from the adult education 
division of the W.P.A., assists in set- 
ting up the machine. 

Films are selected to correlate with 
school subjects, such as history, geog- 
raphy, health, science, art and music. 


$0 


The following films were shown in 


January: “Development of Trans- 
portation,” “Big Timber,” “Children 
of Holland,” “Shelter,” “Building a 
Home With Western Pines” (2 reels), 
“How Nature Protects Animals,” 
“Men and Oil” (2 reels), “Metal- 
craft,” “Conserving Our Natural Re- 
sources” and “Why Willie Was Will- 
ing to Wash.” 

Most of the films are obtained from 
the visual aids service of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. These are rental 
films and we are able to select such 
subjects as fit our needs. 

A number of films are obtained 
from the state department of health. 
In addition, a few commercial films, 
selected after careful consideration, 
are used. Many good commercial 
films are available free of charge, but 
they should not constitute too large 
a part of the program. Our film 
schedule was made up during the 
latter part of July and we have 
found it advisable to plan early in 
order to be assured that the desired 
films will be received at the time they 
are needed. 

Before the end of each month the 
teacher is supplied with a schedule 





CLARENCE D. BLAIR 


County Superintendent 
St. Clair County, Belleville, Ill. 


for the following month and _ the 
films are selected to fit into the sug- 
gested units to be taught during that 
period. 

Pupils and teachers have been en- 
thusiastic about these pictures. They 
feel that there is a definite help in 
understanding better the study of 
geography and history after having 
seen many things related to these 
subjects in the pictures. 

In addition to carrying on a visual 
education program for children, it 
has been arranged to show pictures 
to adults of the rural communities as 
part of a community relations pro- 
gram. This program affords the 
county superintendent an excellent 
opportunity to discuss school prob- 
lems with the rural people and to 
promote a deeper appreciation of the 
services the school is rendering. 

Such pictures as “A Heritage We 
Guard,” “Salt of the Earth,” “The 
River” and “The Plow That Broke 
the Plains,” all by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have been used. 
Also available are about 400 feet of 
silent film taken by the county 
superintendent showing activities in 
the schools of the county. 

Everyone has been highly pleased 
with the project and there seems to 
be no reason why boys and girls of 
the rural communities should not 
have the advantages of such impor- 
tant teaching technics. Also, through 
the use of the motion picture a more 
effective public relations program can 
be developed. Helping to interpret 
what the school is doing is a vital 
job for any school superintendent. 

Proper support of education and 
new educational methods will come 
when the public understands and 
appreciates what is being accom- 
plished. Visual education offers one 
of the most effective means of bring- 
ing this about. 
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PHILA HUMPHREYS 


— asa Supervisory Aid 


Director of Elementary Schools, Manitowoc, Wis. 


YSTEMATIC use of the camera 

goes a long way toward elim- 
inating a common criticism of super- 
vision, namely, that it is indefinite. 
Actual demonstrations are not always 
convenient. Pictures make a good 
substitute. 

While teachers in Manitowoc, Wis., 
are encouraged to ask to have pic- 
tures taken of any activity they would 
like to have recorded, some specific 
phase of classroom procedure, de- 
pending upon observed needs, is em- 
phasized each year. The first year a 
collection was made of pictures of 
interesting bulletin board arrange- 
ments, exhibits and friezes. Last year 
concrete arithmetic experiences and 
club activities were emphasized. Dur- 
ing the coming year each teacher will 
be encouraged to have a series of pic- 
tures taken that will show the steps 
in the development of some project. 
In addition, lists of prints on file will 
be sent out so that, as opportunities 
arise, teachers will volunteer to help 
fill in the gaps in our pictorial repre- 
sentation of classroom activities. 

Even though there is not a com- 
plete set of pictures to illustrate activi- 
ties on all grade levels, a collection 
of all of the pictures dealing with a 
specific unit frequently makes a good 
series. For instance, a group of sec- 
ond grade teachers was organizing 
understandings and materials for 
teaching basic needs, such as food, 
shelter and clothing, on the second 
grade level and found that they had 
pictures of charts, friezes, exhibits, 
movies and dramatizations showing 
kinds, sources, values and the work 
of the helpers involved. 

It was interesting to note, too, that 
the illustrations of the activities used 
to develop some understanding of the 
need for selecting and wearing appro- 
priate clothing suggested differenti- 
ation to meet individual abilities and 
interests. One group cut out pictures 
and arranged them on a chart; an- 
other group crayoned a series of illus- 
trations that showed a little girl and 
her mother buying clothes; another 
made doll clothing suitable for the 
various seasons, and still another 
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organized a dramatization involving 
all of the pupils in the class. 

In the field of science there is no 
doubt that the pictures of table and 
bulletin board exhibits, experiments, 
demonstrations, friezes and drama- 
tizations related to the various units 
in the process of construction will be 
of illustrative value, particularly to 
many older teachers whose profes- 
sional training did not include a 
background in science. It is encour- 
aging to note that some of them have 
contributed to this series of pictures. 


There is evidence to show that others 
will as time goes on. 

The teachers have been apprecia- 
tive of the tangible records of their 
efforts to make teaching concrete 
and feel that the pictures are the 
beginning of a positive record of 
their growth in ability to use a variety 
of interesting activities. Some of 
them have voluntarily called atten- 
tion to ways in which activities could 
be improved, as evidenced by the 
results, ways that they had not been 
aware of while the activities were in 
progress. Moreover, comments from 
parents and out-of-town visitors indi- 
cate that the pictures are an effective 
means of publicity both in the com- 
munity and outside. In fact, all con- 
cerned in the project are becoming 
more school-conscious in a construc- 
tive way. 





Modern at OF or 


LASSROOMS throughout the 

country are constantly reflect- 
ing changing emphases in methods 
of instruction. In English classes, in 
particular, we have come to recog- 
nize the improved results that can 
be obtained in meeting the essential 
objectives of subject matter through 
the use of such modern tools as 
radio, recordings, dictating machines 
and mirrophones. 

Studies reveal that individuals 
spend much more time in speaking 
and listening than they do in read- 
ing and writing our language. Text- 
books and notebooks are being sup- 
plemented by radio and recording 
activities. Compositions are being 
prepared for later speech delivery. 
Homework often takes the form of 
critical radio listening. English tests 
are becoming in large part oral. 

Pupils can produce records and 
play them back for study of compo- 
sition, voice control and diction. 
They hear the voices of masters ren- 
dering authentic literary material, 
which enables them to make com- 
parisons with their own delivery. 

In one instance three pupils made 
a combined record of their voices 
with Christmas greetings, which was 
sent into the hospital to be played to 
a classmate who was ill. 





Wetter Teaching 


FRANCES BROWN CHASE 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit 


Another record activity was exe- 
cuted by a debater. The participant 
was called away the day before the 
debate was to be held. Before he left 
he recorded his part, and it was 
played during the debate. 

Still another interesting recording 
activity was a homeroom project. 
Pupils had staged a panel discussion 
in one room. A record was made of 
the discussion which served as a per- 
manent contribution to the school as 
it could be played in other home- 
rooms at appropriate intervals. 

In the “Cavalcade of Presidents” 
records, pupils are able to study the 
speeches of seven United States pres- 
idents for both delivery and content. 

Aside from the advances to be 
observed in oral speaking, pupils 
may note the progress in record 
making since the days of the old wax 
recordings of Thomas Edison. For- 
mal classroom procedure is broken 
up into more livable unity. These 
environmental conditions give en- 
ergy and purpose to high school 
training. We are coping with mod- 
ern youths who are humming with 
excitement and alert to change. Our 
competition from the outside world 
is great. Classroom equipment must 
be modern if we expect to meet this 


challenge. 
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SAVE with This Al l-purpose 
SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 


bg you Can save money with the new B&H Portable 
Sound System, because it’s an amplifier-speaker 
unit which meets a// school sound amplification needs. 
With a microphone it’s ideal for voice amplification. 
With a B&H Transcription Player it reproduces any 
disc-recorded sound. With a B&H Disc Recorder it 
serves in cutting (and playing back) your own phono- 
graph records. There’s three-way utility for a dozen 
immediate needs! And when 
you get a Filmosound Pro- 
jector you can save again. You 
can buy a Filmosound less 
amplifier and speaker, because 
these components of the BkH 
Sound System are designed to 
fit into future Filmosounds. 
‘alll Send coupon for information. eed CMe 
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AT THE N.E.A. MEETING in Denver, June 27 to 
July 2, visit the Bell & Howell exhibit, Space 
C-27, for details on the latest in equipment and 
films for audio-visual education. 











B&H Filmosound Library Offers 


AMERICANS ALL 


A Two-reel, 16mm. Sound Film Produced and Narrated by 


JULIEN BRYAN 


for 
The Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 





With animated maps and quickly moving camera, FILMOSOUND UTILITY, precision-built by the makers of 
Americans All gives us a brief, over-all picture of our Hollywood’s preferred professional equipment. Pro- 
fellow Americans whose homeland stretches from vides every facility for the finest reproduction of 


16mm. sound and silent motion pictures in classroom 


Texas through Central America to the very tip of os 
and auditorium. Easy to use. 


South America. Subject of this fast-moving film is 


Latin America’s exciting history, varied geography, Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
vast resources, and growing industries; its schools, Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 
ee, work, and play. The accent is on youth; a Send Coupon for Complete Information 

major portion of the film is devoted to the young ------------------------------------ , 
people. BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


I 

. ° ° ° ! 
Many other films on Latin America, distributed by 1 
Please send details on: () B&H Portable Sound System; 1 

l 

| 

1 


the Co-ordinator of Inter-American affairs, are avail- () film Americans All; () other films about Latin America. 
able from Filmosound Library. Literature free upon 


request. 
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BELL & HOWELL 
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Continental Chain Link Fence STANDS ON 
GUARD 24 hours a day around schools 
and other institutions, as well as arsenals, 


cantonments, and industrial plants en- 
gaged in producing vital war materials. 

For your information, the recent Conserva- 
tion Order M-126 limits chain link fence sales 
to priority rating of A-2 or higher. However, 
should you desire estimates or ~— in plan- 
ning fence requirements, we shall be glad 
to provide every assistance possible. 





*During the emergency KONIK will not contain 
the standard amounts of copper, nickel or 
chromium. 
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Continental Fence is made in 12 different 
styles of top construction. 
FREE— sena for ‘Modern Property Pro- 
tection’”—A manual with 100 drawings, 

charts, and photographs. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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Superintendent’s Song 
(1942 Model) 
My pristine dignity has fled, 
Interned for the Duration. 
The mortarboard upon my head 
Has lost its tasselation. 
The academic calm I bore 
Has disappeared from view, 
I shall not need it any more 
Until the war is through. 

Do you seek an air raid warden who 
will serve you mighty well? Try the 
school administrator— he is used to 
shock and shell. The bombs of divers 
sizes will cause him no dismay, for he’s 
used to daily blitzkrieg from the local 
P.-T.A. 

Do you want a rumor-quasher for 
great alarms or small? The superin- 
tendent is your man, for he has heard 
them all. Or should the saboteurs gang 
up, our hero will not shirk; he’s been 
fifth-columned all his life and knows 
just how they work. 

My coat is off for victory, 

My sleeves are rolled up high. 

My pants are patched for liberty— 

I'll do my bit or die. 

Gone are the days of calm and ease, 

Those fulsome times of yore. 

No more shall Ichabod appease, 

We gotta win a war! 

Would you choose a lusty fellow who 
can measure clout with clout? Get the 
school administrator, his neck is always 
out. Do you need some sugar rationed 
before it disappears? Say, he has ra- 
tioned sweetness for, lo! these many 
years. America is out to win; the fight- 
ing blood is hot. From field and farm 
the wild alarm stirs up each patriot. 
Does the school administrator shrink 
from bombs and raids and strife? Not 
so, my friend, that baby has been fight- 
ing all his life. 

e636 
N WITH the war. It is all right 


with us to ration gasoline and 
oil because we invariably lose money on 
our travel expense account. We can 
give up sugar because our wife says we 
are too fat, anyway. We even yield to 
the dictum to abbreviate our pants to 
help the war effort. But the folks down 
in Washington went a little too far 
when they cut down our supply of 
paper clips. 

How on earth can a school adminis- 
trator administer without paper clips? 
Statisticians claim that the absolute 
minimum of paper clips necessary for 
that median superintendent, so beloved 
by research, is 2000 a day. More than 
500 clips are used daily in attaching 









memos to memos concerning memos. 
Over 150 per diem go to clip letters to 
other letters with which they are not 
entirely en rapport and the beclipped 
letters get into the wrong files. 

Fifty clips a day are necessary to join 
together reminders, statements, duns 
and threats-to-sue, which are an in- 
tegral part of every bill presented for 
payment to the board of education. In 
fact, many school administrators have 
discovered that by using a large number 
of paper clips on all bills presented for 
audit each month, the bill pile gets so 
inextricably tangled that many of the 
bills are approved without the necessity 
of being read and wrangled over. 

A number of minor administrative 
details can be fixed by paper clips, such 
as emergency repairs to clothes, holding 
the executive tie in place, cleaning pipes 
and similar miscellaneous items without 
which morale grows low. 

War or no war, we must have our 
paper clips. 

School people are urged to write 
someone in Washington. Surely, if any- 
body in the world should be in sym- 
pathy and understanding on this prob- 
lem of paper clips, it ought to be 
someone in Washington. } 


Lines to a Third Grade 


When your job has lost its flavor 

And your ego's out of favor; 

When life has bumped your smug com- 
placency— 

Just leave the clack and clutter, 

The mummery and mutter, 

And go for inspiration to grade 3. 


Live ea 


When the world gets extra stuffy 

And you're feeling hot and huffy, 

Or out of sorts with all humanity— 

You can find a stepper-upper 

A zestful pepper-upper 

From the boys and girls who greet you 
in grade 3. 


Just a bunch of youngsters playing, 
Working, planning, thinking, saying, 
Learning how to live in real democracy; 
Just a constant re-creation 

Of a forward looking nation, 

That's the happy inspiration of grade 3. 


As a school administrator 

You may be a second rater; 

You may often lose your way uncon- 
sciously; 

But sometimes, “a priori” 

Do you catch the unseen glory 

Of America going forward— 
in grade 3? 
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Here, in one concise booklet, is a complete analysis 
of your locker lock problems and how to solve 
them. See how hundreds of schools have simplified 
their bookkeeping, improved their locker rooms, 
avoided refund difficulties and lowered replacement 
costs! 


Five distinct ways to plan lock purchases are de- 
scribed. These alone are worth the few minutes it 
may take you to tear off and mail the coupon above. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Please send me your new free booklet, “Locker 
Lock Problems Can Be Solved!” 
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206 Henry St., Stamford, Conn. 





... PUBLISHED BY THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., IN COOPERATION WITH THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVES OF AMERICA 


The Key to Locker Lock Problems is Yours for the asking 


AT LAST! A MANUAL FOR SCHOOL EXECUTIVES THAT SUMS UP YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
WITH LOCK BUYING, FINANCING AND CONTROL 


There’s no obligation, and it may lead to a new 
trouble-free efficiency throughout your entire school 
year! But act now, while the matter is still fresh in 
your mind! 


wee YALE 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 














EF NE PT OT 


keep indefinitely. Be prepared with Mercurochrome This seal denotes acceptance 
for the first aid care of all minor wounds and abrasions. Caseution Vhananntctbaae 
In more serious cases, a physician should be consulted. istry, American Medical Assa. 
: HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
: BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





a spoinonen care is important in preventing infected 


wounds. Even minor wounds may become infected 


when antiseptic treatment is delayed. Children and PS aA 
adults report injuries promptly when Mercurochrome ] MERCUROS 111i 
is used, because treatment is not painful. CHROME i 
ae souanon | 111 
, is A 7 Macon | 1 | |G 
Merewroehrome ge ||II; 

(H. W. & D. Brand of Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium ) FOR FIRST AID 


is non-irritating and non-toxic in wounds. It has a 
background of twenty-one years’ clinical use. Solutions 
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Progress in Aviation Program 
An experimental program by the Civil 


Aeronautics Administration to give pilot 
training to high school boys will soon be 
under way when 210 youths from 21 
schools scattered over the country attend 
their first ground schools and make their 
first dual flights. 

The program will be conducted at the 
following locations: Columbus, Ga.; 
Idaho Falls, Ida.; Danville, Ill.; Ander- 
son, Ind.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Mexico, 
Mo.; Roswell and Santa Fe, N. M.; 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Duncan, Okla.; 
Baker, Ore.; York, Pa.; Watertown, 
S. D.; Danville, Va.; Ensley High 
School, Birmingham, Ala.; Modoc Adult 
High School, Alturas, Calif.; East High 
School, Waterloo, Iowa; Flathead County 
High School, Kalispell, Mont.; Pershing 
County High School, Lovelock, Nev.; 
Box Elder High School, Brigham City, 
Utah, and St. John’s Military Academy, 
Delafield, Wis. 

An applicant for the course must be 
17 years of age, a male citizen of the 
United States and regularly enrolled 
high school. If he is 18 or over, his 
enlistment in the reserve of the armed 
air force will be an integral part of his 
enrollment. If he is not yet 18 he must 
sign a pledge to the effect that when he 
reaches his eighteenth birthday he will 
apply for enlistment in the reserves. 

Another step in making high school 
pupils aviation conscious is the pre-avia- 
tion cadet training that will be in- 
augurated in thousands of high schools 
throughout the nation. Courses of study 
for such units are now being prepared 
in the U. S. Office of Education and will 
be available before the end of summer, 
it was reported in the June 1 issue of 
“Education for Victory.” 

The University of Illinois is cooperat- 
ing with the C.A.A. and the Illinois State 
Defense Council in the preflight training 
program by offering an intensive two 
weeks’ course for prospective teachers of 
aeronautics on methods and materials to 
be used in high school classes in the 
science of aeronautics. The course was 
inaugurated June 22 and will continue 
through July 3. It will be repeated from 
July 20 to 31. Attendance at either of 
the courses will enable teachers of math- 
ematics, physics, general science and shop 
to prepare themselves to participate in 
the program. 

An eight weeks’ demonstration course 
in aeronautics for high school seniors 
was begun in the University High School 
at Urbana on June 8 and will continue 
through July. It includes meteorology, 
aerodynamics, communications, air navi- 
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gation, civil aeronautics regulations and 
safety. Those who attend the short 
course for teachers are expected to ob- 
serve and participate in the class work. 





ADMINISTRATION 


Classification Symbols Announced 

Schools must use the new allocation 
classification symbols, announced by the 
War Production Board on June 10, on 
all future purchases. The symbols are 
designed to serve as a quick, easy method 
of checking the end use of materials for 
which application is made. Hence, be- 
fore the distributor can obtain materials 
he must get the classification symbol 
from the school so that he can transmit 
it to the manufacturer. 

The symbol for the education field, 
including schools, colleges, universities 
and other educational institutions, is 
17.20, and this should be placed on all 
purchase orders that are issued by buy- 
ers in this field. 





Trouble in St. Louis 

That all is not well between Supt. 
Homer W. Anderson and the St. Louis 
board of education is common knowl- 
edge. Educators are commenting on the 
strange situation that would arise if next 
February a new superintendent of schools 
would be convention host to the A.A.S.A. 


convention of which Doctor Anderson 
is the president. 

The Globe Democrat is outstanding 
among the St. Louis papers that are 
fighting Doctor Anderson’s battle with 
the politics-ridden school board. Under 
date of June 7 it says: 

“Dr. Homer W. Anderson has issued 
a statement reviewing the progress of 
the St. Louis schools under his adminis- 
tration in the last two years. It is a 
forthright, honest outline of what he be- 
lieves has been accomplished and what 
may be achieved in the future. It de- 
serves careful study, both by the public 
and by the members of the board of edu- 
cation... . 

“St. Louisans have the right to expect 
that the statement of Doctor Anderson 
will be given the consideration by the 
board of education its importance de- 
mands. And we see no reason why the 
board need to dash off to a clubhouse 
on the Big River to hold their discus- 
sions.” 


What Happens to June Graduates 


The armed forces will take 50 per cent 
of the men graduates in 156 colleges and 
universities this year, it has been re- 
vealed in a national survey made by the 
Investors Syndicate. The survey this 
year was made among institutions of 
higher learning other than specialized 
schools, such as military academies and 
theological seminaries. 

War industries are recruiting less than 
one quarter of this year’s men graduates, 
according to reports from 181 of the 
institutions that answered the question- 
naire; 188 schools reported that women 





Coming 

June 27-July 2—National Education Association, 
Denver. 

July 8-10—World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Montreal, Que. 

Sept. 20-22—Council of School 
Saranac Inn, Saranac, N. Y. 
Sept. 28-Oct. 2—National Recreation Association, 

Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Oct. |-4—National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, Statler Hotel, Cleveland. 

Oct. 5-8—National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, Statler Hotel, Cleveland. 
Oct. 8-10—Utah Education Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Oct. 15-17—Wyoming 

Thermopolis. 

Oct. 19-2I—National League to Promote School 
Attendance, Rochester, N. Y 

Oct. 21-23—North Dakota Education Association, 
Gardner Hotel, Fargo. 

Oct. 21-24—New Mexico Educational Association, 
Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque. 

Oct. 22-24—Colorado Education Association, Den- 
ver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. 

Oct. 22-23—New Hampshire State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Carpenter Hotel, Manchester. 

Oct. 23-24—Maryland State Teachers’ Association, 
Baltimore. 

Oct. 28-30—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, 
Lincoln, Omaha, Norfolk, North Piatte, McCook 
and Chadron. 

Oct. 29-30—Maine State Teachers’ Association, 
DeWitt Hotel, Lewiston. 

Oct. 29-31—Minnesota Education Association. 

Oct. 30—Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, 
Hartford, New Haven and Bridgeport. 


Superintendents, 


Education Association, 


Meetings 


Nov. 5-6—Arkansas Education Association, Little 
Rock. 

Nov. 5-7—Arizona State Education Association, 
Phoenix. 

Nov. 5-7—Conference of Food Service Directors, 

Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 

Nov. 5-7—lowa State Teachers’ Association, Shrine 
Auditorium, Des Moines. 

Nov. 6-7—Kansas State Teachers’ Association 
aoe Salina, Hays, Dodge City, Wichita and 
Coffeyville. 

Nov. 6-9—New Jersey | “eee Association, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic 

Nov. I1-13—West Virgints Education Association, 
Hotel Pritchard, Huntington. 

Nov. 22-25—South Dakota Education Association, 
High School Gymnasium, Rapid City. 

Nov. 23-24—New York State Teachers’ Association, 
House of Delegates, Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. 

Nov. 24-27—Virginia Education Association, Hotel 


John Marshall, Richmond. 
Nov. 26-28—Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
Hotel Adolphus, Dallas. 
Dec. 2-5—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 


Muehlebach and President hotels, Kansas City. 

Dec. 28-30—New York State Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Hotel Onondaga, 
Syracuse. 

Dec. 28-30—Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Dec. 28-30—IIlinols Education Association. 

Feb. 27-March 4—American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louis. 

March 4-6—American Association of Junlor Col- 
leges, St. Louis. 

April 7-9—Inland Empire Education Association, 
Spokane. 
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graduates are enlisting for work in war 
industries at a rate of less than one out 
of four. 

In response to the query regarding the 
types of nonwar jobs that have been 
offered to 1942 graduates, it was indi- 
cated that two out of every five positions 
offered are teaching posts. Secretarial 
work, business administration and engi- 
neering followed in order of the num- 
ber of jobs offered, and these four non- 
war fields accounted for 72 per cent of 
the total number of available positions. 


Farm Army Grows 

New York State’s farm army has been 
augmented by the enlistment of 7000 
New York City boys of junior and senior 
high school age to work on New York 
State farms. Many boys from the met- 
ropolitan area are already in training 
learning how to harness and drive horses, 
drive tractors, care for poultry and per- 
form other farm chores. 

Men teachers in New York City 
schools have been requested to volunteer 
to serve as directors of farm camps, 
which will be located in the Hudson 
River valley. Boys who live at the camps 
will work by the day, usually picking 
fruit at piecework rates, for farmers in 
the community. 

Reports from other states indicate a 
similar interest among school children 
in serving on farms during the summer 
vacation. In Middlesex County, Connec- 
ticut, 1356 children thus far have enrolled 
for the more than 3000 farm jobs that 
will be available to young people this 
summer. 

Michigan boys, from 12 to 20, who 
complete 200 hours of farm work during 


the vacation will be awarded certificates 


of achievement signed by the governor 
of the state. 


W. F. Carroll, agricultural commis- 


sioner, San Francisco, has recommended 
that scholastic credit be given to youths 
who work on farms. 
tive, Mr. Carroll believes that a sufficient 
number of pupils can be enrolled to re- 


lieve labor shortages during the planting | 


and harvesting seasons. 


Schools Aid Gas Rationing 

School superintendents in East Coast 
states covered by the gasoline rationing 
plan have been asked to take the respon- 
sibility for organizing staffs of volunteers 
to register motorists for basic gas ration 
books July 1, 2 and 3 at public schools. 
Registrars at these schools will issue only 
the “A” books; “B” and “C” books will 
be issued by local rationing boards to 
motorists whose needs exceed the allot- 
ment permitted by the basic ration when 
the new coupon plan goes into effect 
between July 1 and 15. 

School officials may call upon volun- 
teers to assist the teaching staff or to 
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EAGER, BRIGHTER, more TEACHABLE 
In Classrooms 
made colorful by DEVOE Paint 


year looking educators more and more are realizing 

the beneficial psychological effects on pupils and teachers 
alike of attractive school decoration. There is little inspiration 
in the “old school’s” drab interior — the dingy browns and 
muddy yellows that depress the natural instinct of youth’s 
soaring spirits and make a teacher’s task the harder. 

Color in the classrooms, color in the halls and workshops i 
is such an inexpensive way to boost morale with no sacrifice 
of utility when Devopake is used that, measured by results, J / 
the cost is negligible. 

Devopake—another amazing triumph from the laboratorie 
of the oldest paint-maker in America—is a workable, easy-%6- 
use, specialized wall paint with these six outstanding featwres: 






1. It is a one-coat, oil-base paint. 
2. **Self-sealing’’ — needs no primer. 
3. Covers all types of interior surfaces equally well 


4, Unusual hiding and spreading qualities—covers 
650 to 750 sq. ft. per gallon. 


5. Stands rough usage and washes well through a 
long, bright life. 


6. It is most economical. 


Devopake keeps your inventory low. By stockjng this one 
specialized paint and the simple additior/ of “toners” you can 
make 18 gorgeous colors to give new life to your school, new 
zest to your students, new interest to/your teachers. \e, 
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Follow the modern trend to Devopake. 
Specify Devopake for your next paint 
job. Tear out and mail coupon today. 











DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. DEPT. DMP 2 44th ST. & Ist AVE., N.Y. C. 
Please send color swatches and complete information about Devopake. 
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take the place of teachers who are not 
available for service during the summer 
months. State school officials will assign 
city and county superintendents of 
schools to handle the registration. Local 
school administrators may designate the 
school buildings to be used. 


D. U. Opens School of Education 

Dr. J. Frederick Weltzin, professor of 
education and former chairman of the 
division of education and ‘psychology, 
has been selected as director of the new 
school of education that has been estab- 
lished by the University of Denver. The 
new school will be made up of the de- 
partment of education and the depart- 
ment of psychology and will be an 
integral part of the college of arts and 
sciences. 


Files False Grades; Dismissed 


Because he admitted to making an 
“inaccurate” report of his daughter’s 
grades, Supt. Frank A. Dixon, St. Clair 
Shores, Mich., was dismissed by the 
board of education by a vote of 3 to 2. 
The superintendent was accused of send- 
ing in false grades to the student aid 
foundation of Michigan to obtain a 
scholarship for the girl. Mr. Dixon con- 
tended that his action was not illegal 
because the grades were not entered on 
the school’s regular transcript form. 





FROM COAST TO COAST... 


. the 1941-42 school year set a new all-time sales record for 
these nationally known “National” locks! Let this impressive proof 
of leadership guide you in your own choice of locks for 1943, 
You'll see why so many top-ranking school officials continue to 
order “National” year after year for security and durability . 

. . quality with economy! 


simplified supervision . 





your lock problems. 


jas ational [cock (o., Rockford. |/linois 


A Complete Line of Locker, 
VOCATIONAL and LABORATORY LOCKS 
TO MEET YOUR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Write for details and special school prices. 
representatives will be glad to call at your request 
with complete information and to assist you with 


Eligible for Tires and Tubes 


Buses and other vehicles that are used 
to take children under 18 years of age 
to and from summer camps are eligible 
for tires and tubes provided they meet 
the requirements of the recent amend- 
ment to the revised tire rationing regu- 
lations, it has been announced by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

Such vehicles are included among List 
A eligibles inasmuch as they are consid- 
ered essential to the health and welfare 
of the children. A vehicle may be used 
exclusively in this service or only part 
time if the rest of the uses to which it 
is put are within the List A require- 
ments—a proviso that makes school buses 
eligible for such service. 


MEETINGS 


Conference on Education in War 








Emergency adjustments of the school 
to the war effort will be considered at 
the annual curriculum conference at Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn., July 23 
to 25. Three morning sessions will be 
devoted to discussions of “America at 
War”; “Education in Time of War,” 
and “The World After the War.” Dis- 
cussion groups will meet in the after- 
noons to consider specific aspects of the 
general theme of the day. 
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A.E.R.A. Meeting Canceled 


There will be no meeting of the 
American Educational Research Associ- 
ation in conjunction with the National 
Education Association convention, it has 
been announced. A canvass of possible 
delegates to the A.E.R.A. meeting re- 
vealed that there were not enough pro- 
spective visitors to provide a single ses- 
sion. It was felt that, under the cir- 
cumstances, omission of the session 
would be preferable to holding a meeting 
that would not be representative. 


Audio-Visual Group Confers 


Demonstrations of new materials and 
equipment in visual education featured 
the opening meeting of Zone II of the 
N.E.A. department of visual education 
held recently at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City. 
Zone II comprises the Middle Atlantic 
States. On the second day six simultane- 
ous classroom demonstrations showed 
how pupils make use of slides, films, 
models, posters and charts. 

“Audio-Visual Education Under War 
Conditions” was discussed by Sterling 
Fisher, assistant public service counselor 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 
A broadcast over station WYNE of the 
New York City board of education dem- 
onstrated the use of radio as a means 
of fostering inter-American relations. 
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Self-locking lock. When 
shackle is open dial cannot 
be turned. Full °4” diam- 
eter shackle. All mechani- 
cal parts are completely 
rust-proof. 64,000 possible 
combinations. Beveled 
dial permits exceptionally 
fast-dialing and unlocking. 
No. 264 same only with 
master-key feature. 
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Master-keyed . . inter- 
changeable with other 
“National” padlocks aad 


laboratory furniture locks. 
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Adaptable for use on lock- 
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ers having spring latch or 
lift latch bar device. Auto- 
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matically locks when door 
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closes. Strongly built; rust 
64,000 possible 
No. 268 
same only not master- 
keyed. Also furnished with 
dead bolt and beveled 
spring bolt. 


proof. 
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N.E.A. Sponsors Three Meetings 

Three two-week summer conferences 
at Estes Park, Colo., Florence, Ala., and 
Chicago will be sponsored by the depart- 
ment of supervisors and directors of in- 
struction of the National Education 
Association this summer. At Estes Park, 
conference participants will meet from 
July 6 to 17 to discuss “group planning 
and problem solving.” 

Under the joint sponsorship of the 
Alabama State Teachers College, those 
in attendance at the meeting at Florence, 
which is located in the heart of the 
T.V.A. region, will study “the school as 
the community,” with particular atten- 
tion to the effects of the T.V.A. on the 
people in the area. The sessions will 
meet from July 13 to 24. 

“Human Development and Education” 
will be the theme of the third conference 
in Chicago, August 10 to 21, where con- 
ference participants will hear the results 
of investigations of the growth and de- 
velopment of children prepared by the 
division on child development and 
teacher personnel. 





SUMMER COURSES 


Kentucky Education Experiment 

An education experiment that will be 
conducted in the mountain towns of 
Pikeville, Harland and McKee, Ky., by 
the University of Kentucky this summer 
may result in changing the conventional 
curriculum in Kentucky mountain 
schools. 

Teachers in Pike, Harlan and Jackson 
counties may enroll for a five weeks’ 
course, with college credit, to receive 
instruction in such localized subjects as 
nutrition, health education, homemaking, 
gardening, forestation, lumbering and 
conservation. They will be assisted in 
developing curriculums that will meet 
the needs of their pupils in their own 
mountain areas. 

The teaching center in Jackson County 
will be partly financed by the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. 





Teachers Trained for War Duties 

Nearly a dozen courses are being of- 
fered at the forty-fifth annual summer 
school of the University of Texas to 
prepare teachers for their responsibilities 
during the war. A six weeks’ conference- 
laboratory course in problems of curricu- 
lum, instruction and supervision will 
help to retrain former teachers who have 
been out of the profession for some 
time. 

Several courses in nursing education 
designed to help meet the nursing short- 
age are being taught by Emma Pope, 
instructor in nursing education of the 
university’s extension division. First-aid 
and emergency procedures, driver edu- 
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NEWS ABOUT G-E OF 





INTEREST 


UR Mutual Trust 
...the FUTURE 


E in industry recognize the importance of your work. We realize 

that you are grooming the scientists, engineers, secretaries, and 
workmen who someday will be the men and women of General Electric. 
And we are vitally interested in the future of these young people you 
teach. 

There are many activities in a corporation, too, that are of an edu- 
cational nature. Post graduate Business Training Courses for college 
men; advanced courses for young engineers; educational loans for em- 
ployees’ sons; fellowships for outstanding students; adult education 
classes in machine shop practice, public speaking, and similar subjects. 

Because we believe these activities are of special significance to you, 
we plan to bring you in a series of messages, ““News About G-E of 
Interest to Educators.” 

G.E. also offers a number of different educational aids that deal 
largely with science—pamphlets, motion pictures, posters, etc. This 
material, purely educational and non-commercial, is used in schools 
throughout the country. So that you too may take advantage of this 
service, we plan to keep you informed on the material available. 


Free Educational Films for Classroom Work 


Audio-visual aids to supplement textbooks.We will gladly lend mo- 
tion pictures from our library of 45 sound and silent films. There is no 
cost other than transportation charges. For a catalog describing the 
pictures available and how to order them, write the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. Ask for Publication GES-402G. 


The General Electric Company shares with American educators 
the vision of Today's youth molding Tomorrow’s better world. 


GENERAL @& ELECTRIC 


968-7-211 


TO EDUCATORS 
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cation, safety education and advanced 
instruction in physical education are be- 
ing offered by the physical education 
department. Special emphasis is laid in 
these courses on the adaptation of in- 
struction to defense needs and on ad- 
vanced training for recreation leaders in 
military and U.S.O. units, defense proj- 
ects and communities. 


Radio Workshop in Chicago 


Sponsored and staffed by the radio 
council of the Chicago public schools, a 
six weeks’ workshop in radio will open 
June 29 and continue through August 
7. The course will carry six 
hours of credit, certified by the Chicago 
Teachers Emphasis will be 
placed upon giving the pupil a thorough 
picture of broadcasting and the appli- 
cation of radio as a modern teaching 


semester 


College. 


device in the classroom. 


TEACHERS 








Teachers Needed as Nurse Aides 
Teachers in the schools of Evansville, 

Ind., have 

training as 


been urged to enroll for 


nurses’ aides in order to 
raise the quota to be trained in Vander- 
burgh County. If a number 


evening 


sufficient 


of teachers express interest, 


classes will be organized. The assistance 









of teachers who are free during the sum- 
mer vacation period will help fill the 
depleted ranks of volunteers who are 
unable to serve regularly, it was stated 
by Mrs. Walter Lippmann, national 
director of the American Red Cross vol- 
unteer nurses’ aid corps in a recent inter- 
view. 





PUBLICATIONS 





Defense Newspaper for Schools 

A defense newspaper, Victory Club 
Bulletin, is now being issued in 250 
schools in states ranging from Massachu- 
setts to Texas. The newspaper is pub- 
lished by the staff of the laboratory 
schools of the University of Chicago and 
is part of a movement to establish vic- 
tory clubs in elementary schools through- 
out the country. Other activities spon- 
sored by the victory clubs include par- 
ticipation in the victory book campaign, 
cooperation in the junior Red Cross 
movement and saving of waste rubber 
and scrap iron. The bulletin serves as a 
method of reporting on defense activities 
that are being conducted in schools. 


Three Decades of Growth 
Photographs of children in action tell 
the story of three decades of progress in 


the schools of Sacramento, Calif., in 


For VICTORY — Save 


on Equipment NOW! 


The Automatic Pencil Sharpener 
Co. is producing Ammunition in 
increasing quantities. 


You can help by keeping YOUR 








the handsome annual report for 1941 
submitted by Supt. Charles C. Hughes. 
Statistical data are recorded on charts 
and graphs and a résumé of the work 
of the schools since 1912 is also included. 


Problems in Lunch Program 


Problems involved in organizing and 
maintaining a school lunch program, re- 
sources and types of assistance available 
from state and federal governments and 
some of the ways in which the school 
lunch may be made a definite part of the 
teaching program are covered in “School 
Lunches and Education,” recently pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education. 
This booklet has been compiled by the 
Cooperating Committee on _ School 
Lunches as the first step in its program 
of improving the health of school chil- 
dren through the medium of the school 
lunch. 





AWARDS 





Graham Scholarship Established 


In memory of the late Supt. Ben G. 
Graham of Pittsburgh a one year schol- 
arship has been endowed by Kaufmann 
department stores. The scholarship will 
be awarded to an outstanding high 
school senior for the freshman year at 
any of the Pittsburgh colleges. 


contributes to 
the war effort 


sharpeners oiled and‘ clean! A 
drop of oil on main bearings and 
cutter gears helps stop wear. Do 
this frequently. Keep shavings 
receptacle empty to avoid clog- 
ging of working parts. 


Many small economies can win 
the war! 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


DIV. of SPENGLER- 
LOOMIS MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 

Wivarp Ky te has been named super- 
intendent of schools at Manchester, Ohio, 
replacing Joun Watton, who has been 
nducted into military service. 

O. M. Swinart, superintendent of 
schools, St. Joseph County, Indiana, has 
been selected as head of the school sys- 
tem at Richmond, Ind., to succeed W. G. 
BATE. 

Henry Geiser has been named su- 
perintendent of schools at Morenci, 
Mich., to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Kart M. OLsen. 

Frank J. ArNnotp will retire August 
31 as assistant superintendent of schools 
in New York City, a position he has 
held for the last sixteen years. 

C. Everett Pace Jr. has been elected 
superintendent of schools for School Un- 





ion 64, which embraces the towns of 
Dover-Foxcroft, Atkinson, Sebec and 
Bowerbank, Me., for a term of five 


years. 

A. J. Srour, superintendent of schools 
of Topeka, Kan., for the last twenty- 
four years, will retire on August 1. His 
position will be filled by KennetH Mc 
FarLanp, formerly of Coffeyville, Kan. 

G. M. Wirey, who has served for the 
last sixteen years as superintendent of 
city schools at LaCrosse, Wis., retired at 
the close of the school year. 

F. S. Root, veteran of forty-four years’ 
service as superintendent of schools at 
Fayetteville, Ark., retired at the close of 
the school term. 

Donacp C. BaLtpwin has been named 
superintendent of schools at Grosse Ile, 
Mich., to succeed LAwrENCE F. KrvEGER. 


County Superintendents 

Wixuts C. Smirtu recently became head 
of the school system in Madison County, 
Ohio, succeeding Ray MIKEsELL. 

Ravpu Decker recently announced his 
retirement as county superintendent of 
schools, Sussex County, New Jersey. 

D. Lester Wincer has been succeeded 
as superintendent of schools in Indiana 
County, Pennsylvania, by D. D. Parrer- 
SON. 


Principals 

EMANuEL L. HetLMan has retired as 
principal of Clinton High School and 
elementary grades, Clinton, N. J., after 
serving twenty-two years in that capacity. 

Dr. Francis PARKMAN, headmaster of 
St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass., 
since 1930, has resigned to enter the 
Army air corps. His position will be 
filled temporarily by Frepertck WricHt 
HAcKETT, present assistant headmaster. 

Witrrep H. Graves, superintendent 
of schools at East Greenwich, R. I., will 
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assume the duties of principal of Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High School, Wee- 
hawken, N. J., on July 1. 

Wixuiam A. Macomser has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Cony High 
School, Augusta, Me., succeeding Ever- 
ett V. Perkins, who retired at the close 
of the school year. 

Crype M. Davis has been appointed 
principal of the high school at New 
Hope, Pa., and will also supervise the 
Solebury Consolidated School in the re- 
cently organized New Hope-Solebury 
school district. 

Mase C. Woopwarp has been named 
principal of Western High School, De- 


troit, after serving in the capacity of 
acting principal for the last year. Miss 
Woodward is the first woman to be ap- 
pointed to the position of high school 
principal in Detroit. 

Harotp V. Hacer, principal of West 
Junior High School, Binghamton, N. Y., 
has been named head of Oneonta High 
School, Oneonta, N. Y., to succeed J. C. 
McLain. Mr. McLain resigned to be- 
come principal of Mamaroneck High 
School, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Ciype W. Stocum, principal of Coble- 
skill Central School, Cobleskill, N. Y., 
since 1931, has resigned that position to 
become supervising principal at Haddon 





But Emil will be convinced when he 
uses Floor-San, for he’ll know that 
now he need use only one product— 
with safety—for every floor that 
formerly required a special cleanser. 


SAFE ON RUBBER, ASPHALT TILE, ETC. 


Now, you can use a single scrub 
compound for rubber tile, asphalt 
tile, linoleum, terrazzo, wood, or 
any other flooring, and feel abso- 
lutely sure that the floor will remain 
unharmed. You get thorough cleans- 
ing too, for Floor-San has powerful 
detergent properties which quick- 
| ly remove dirt. 


APPROVED BY FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 


Floor-San is the first scrub com- 
pound to receive the approval of the 
Rubber Flooring Manufacturers As- 


Te WUNTINGTON == LABORATORIES he 








“Emil’s a Skeptic—He 
Floor-San is Safe on All Types of Floors”’ 


on’t Believe: That 


sociation. It is also endorsed by 
asphalt tile manufacturers. Such ap- 
proval means that Floor-San is mild 
... won't discolor flooring ... won't 
run colors. Thus you are assured 
that Floor-San is safe for use on the 
most sensitive flooring material. 


SAVES TIME FOR YOU AND JANITOR 


By using Floor-San, you need buy 
only one product and your buying 
is done. Floor-San also saves jan- 
itors’ time for it ends use of several 
cleansers. 

So begin now to use Floor-San for 
cleaning all your floors, and save 
time, labor, and expensive flooring. 


FLOOR-SAN 


LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 
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Heights, N. J. Axtan P. Braptey has 
been selected as Mr. Slocum’s successor. 

J. A. Hopces has been selected as 
principal of Holmes County High 
School, Bonifay, Fla., succeeding RocEr 
A. Wittiams, who is on leave of ab- 
sence for the duration of the war to 
serve in the naval reserve. 

E. E. McMittan was honored at a 
banquet recently upon his retirement as 
principal of North High School, Omaha, 
Neb., after eighteen years of service. 

Lester G. Stayton, superintendent of 
schools at Mercer, Mo., has been named 
principal of Princeton High School, 
Princeton, Mo. 

Cuester F. Raascu has been elected 
principal of Redwood Falls High School, 
Redwood Falls, Minn., succeeding J. J. 
SALZWEDEL. 

Rate W. Haskins has been named 
to succeed WaAtpro J. Kinpic as head- 
master of Brockton High School, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

E. G. ALLEN, principal of Cass Tech- 
nical High School, Detroit, since 1937, 
retired in June. 

Howarp A. Hunter, principal of 
Franklin Elementary School at Peoria, 
Ill., has been appointed principal of 
Peoria Central High School, succeeding 
}. H. Brewer. Mr. Hunter’s position at 
the elementary school will be filled by 
FRANK POcCKLINGTON. 


In the Colleges 

Dr. Harry S. DeVore, former pastor 
of Grace Methodist Church at Okla- 
homa City, Okla., has been appointed 
president of Central College, Fayette, Mo. 

Dr. Frank Lutuer Mort, director of 
the school of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has accepted the post of 
dean of the school of journalism at the 
University of Missouri. Doctor Mott 
succeeds the late Frank L. Martin. 

Dr. Grorce M. Crutsincer has an- 
nounced his intention of retiring on July 
15 as president of Hardin Junior Col- 
lege, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Dr. Cartes Avucustus May, for 
forty-one years head of the physical edu- 
cation department at the University of 
Michigan and one of the first individuals 
to attain professorial status in this field, 
was retired in June, having reached the 
age of 70. 

Dr. Epcar F. Ritey, director of the 
State Teachers College training school at 
Platterville, Wis., retired in June. 

Dr. Goopricn C. Wuire, dean of the 
graduate school of Emory University, 
Georgia, has been named president of 
the school, succeeding Harvey W. Cox, 
who is the new chancellor. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER THOMsoN was for- 
mally installed as the seventh president 
of Western College, Oxford, Ohio, on 
May 30. Mrs. Thomson is the daughter 


of Dr. Cuartes WittiaAm Dasney, for- 
mer president of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 


Miscellaneous 

Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, 73, 
retired New York commissioner of edu- 
cation, recently passed his freshman law 
examinations at Albany Law School, 
Albany, N. Y. Doctor Graves, who 
holds 42 degrees, is determined to be a 
lawyer. In 1924 he delivered the in- 
augural address at the law school when 
Dean Harold D. Alexander was in- 


stalled. 
Deaths 


Dr. Harovp G. CAMPBELL, superintend- 
ent of schools of New York City, died 
on June 17. Doctor Campbell was made 
associate superintendent of schools in 
1924 and deputy superintendent in 1929. 
In 1934 he was elevated to the position 
of superintendent. 

Homer S. Toms, former principal of 
Stockton Evening High School, Stock- 
ton, Calif., died recently after a long ill- 
ness. 

Truman G. Reep, 47, principal of 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 
Wash., died recently of a heart attack. 

Davin B. Crark, superintendent of 
schools at Kings Mills, Ohio, for the 
last three years, died recently. 











Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 60 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 





351 FREEPORT ROAD 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


is y 5 Ubing Whlbons oO 
SWUILRES INBRWELLo 


For almost two-thirds of a century the name SQUIRES has 
been synonymous with good inkwells. 


assure minimum evaporation and maximum efficiency and 


quality at a low cost. 


streamlined, SQUIRES has improved its multi-featured ink- 
wells so that schools continue to use more of SQUIRES’ 


INKWELLS than those of all other inkwell manufacturers 


combined. 


As furniture designs have become 


PITTSBURGH, 


SQUIRES’ INKWELLS 


PA. 
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General 

Retroactive Inuipition. By Esther ]. 
Swenson. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1941. Pp. 59. $1 (Pa- 
per Cover). 

PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES IN THE SMALL 
Rurat Scuoors. By the Small Rural 
Schools Workshop, Under the Direc- 
tion of John E. Browton. Nashville, 
Tenn.: George Peabody College, 1941. 
Pp. x +59. $0.50 (Paper Cover). 


Berrer Nursinc ror America. By Beu- | 


lah Amidon. New York: Public Af.- | 


fairs Committee, Inc., 1941. Pp. 32. 
$0.10, each (Paper Cover.) 
SHOULD YouTH CHALLENGE THE SEc- 


Published by State 


ONDARY SCHOOL? 


Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Mich., 1941. Pp. 91. (Paper 
Cover.) 

America’s Nutrition Primer: What 


to Eat and Why. By Eleanora Sense. 
New York: M. Barrows & Company, 
Inc., 1941. Pp. 95. $1. 


ReaDING GuIDE FoR SocitAL STwuDIES 





Teacuers. By Edgar Bruce Wesley. | 


Washington, D. C.: National Council 


for the Social Studies, 1941. Pp. 152. | 


$0.50 (Paper Cover.) 

3UILDING AMERICAN LoyaLties. A 
Teacher's Guide. Prepared by the Ed- 
ucational Staff of the Portland, Ore., 
Public Schools, 1941. Pp. 64. (Paper 
Cover.) 

HEMISPHERE Sotiparity. Teacher's Guide 
on Inter-American Relations With 
Special Reference to Latin America. 
For Senior High Schools. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 
1941. Pp. 23. $0.15 (Paper Cover.) 

CONTINUITY OF SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 
IN FLorwwa. Prepared by State De- 
partment of Education, Tallahassee, 
Fla., 1941. Pp. 43. 

THe Onto Pian oF Usine THE EvaALu- 
ATIVE Criteria. Prepared under the 
direction of D. H. Etkenberry, assisted 
by Carl C. Byers. 362 South Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio: F. ]. Heer 
Printing Company, 1941. $1 (Cloth 
Binding); $0.75 (Paper Cover). 


Textual 

HaAnpsBook oF ENc.isH Usace. By Hen- 
ry Seidel Canby and John Baker Op- 
dycke. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. Pp. ix+369. $1.40. 

It’s Fun to Be Sare. By Herbert ]. 
Stack and Geraldine Huston. (Grades 
3-5). Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. 192. $0.80, List Price. 

Outwittinc THE Hazarps. By Francis 
L. Bacon. New York: Silver Burdett 
Company, 1941. Pp. vit446. $1.80. 


Know Your Lanouace. A High School | 
Grammar. By Sophia H. Patterson | 
and Madeline Semmelmeyer. New | 
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York: Silver Burdett Company, 1941. 
Pp. xviit+302. $1.40. 
Wuen Topay Brcan. By Pauline K. 
Angell. Illustrated by William O. For- 
rest. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. 378. $0.92, List Price. 


WoopworKING WorRKBOOK. 


Schools. 


63. 


For High 


By Talmage Nichols and 
Harold L. 
Manual Arts Press, 1942. $0.68. Pp. 


Stiles. 


Peoria, 


Iil.: 


The 





WorkBooK FoR PsycHoLocy 1N Epuca- 
TIoN. By Herbert Sorenson and Allan 
Clark Lemon. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1942. Pp. 178. 
$1.50. 


Tue Ono TEACHING Recorp. Anecdotal 
Observation Form. Prepared by Louis 
Raths. Columbus, Ohio: College of 
Education, Ohio State University, 
1941. Single copies, $0.25; 100 or 
more, $0.15 each. 

ArRLANES TO EncuisH. By H. D. Rob- 
erts, Helen F. Rachford and Elizabeth 
Goudy. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1942. Pp. xxiv+501. 
$1.72. 





Maintaining Proper Classroom 


Air Conditions is vitally important 


The Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator solves the School Authorities’ vital 


problem of maintaining desired classroom air conditions. 


Due to the great amount of solar and body heat in an occupied school- 


room, cooling is the problem which must be solved during 75% of the 


average school day. The Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator not only provides 


the correct temperature by heating the air when needed—but also cools the 


air when required, through the controlled in- 


troduction of cooler, outdoor air. 


Herman Nelson’s exclusive“ Draw-Through” 
design assures unusually quiet operation at full 
capacity. This unit also maintains proper air 
conditions without overheating or drafts. Be- 
cause of its greater economy and increased 
efficiency, the Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator 


is selected in preference to all others. 








Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 











Everybody Likes— 






Automatic 


FOLDING TABLES 


Tops of Plywood, Masonite and Linoleum. 
USERS Like them for their Strength, Steadiness and 
Ample Leg Room. 


MANAGEMENT Likes them for Compactness, Econ- 
omy and Long Life. 


These and many other features make Howe Folding 
Tables a favorite for cafeteria and other school activ- 
ities. Send for catalog and prices. 


If It Folds—Ask HOWE! 
HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 


. 1 Park Ave. New York, N. Y. 











What Price Vandalism 


A very small price, indeed, 
do vandals exact from school 
and playground administra- 
tors where Murdock Outdoor 
Water Service Devices are 
installed. 


Those durable materials of 
which Murdock fixtures are 
built—bronze, brass and iron 
—make it just too difficult 
for cantankerous males to 
vent their spleen with destruc- 
tive and costly results. 


All inner working parts 
come completely and per- 
manently assembled. 


Their sturdiness also insures 
low maintenance costs; and 
they are anti-freezing. 


It pays to buy MURDOCK. 





The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 


Patented April 28, 1942 426 Plum St. Cincinnati, O. 


Patent No. 2,280,780 








MURDOCK 


‘he Most Reliable Name on Water Service Devices 
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What's Vow 


Oilless Interior Wall Finish 


A brand new washable water paint that utilizes a com- 
bination of water and synthetic resin emulsion as a vehicle 
for the pigment has recently been announced by Sherwin- 
Williams. When the new Kem-Tone is applied to a wall 
two separate drying processes occur. The first, which takes 
about an hour, is evaporation of the water that leaves the 
surface dry to the touch. 
tion,” a process that changes the character of the resin into 
a waterproof surface said to be completely washable. 
Kem-Tone can be applied directly over practically any type 
of surface except calcimine without priming, it is claimed, 
and can even be put on over wall paper or fresh plaster. 





This is followed by “polymeriza- 


It can be obtained in eight pastel tints, four deep colors 
and Yorktown white——SuHERwIN-WILLIAMs Company, Mip- 
LAND BuiLtpinc, CLEVELAND. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1106 


Plastic Weatherstripping 


Doors that are 
equipped with Ten- 
ite-T wo weatherstrip- 
ping keep the weath- 
er outside where it 
belongs. An ingen- 
ious door hook is 
screwed into the 
door, as_ illustrated, 
and hooks over the 
weatherstripping sill 
so that there is no 





break between the 
floor and the bottom 
of the door. Tenite- 
Two is a practically 
indestructible — cellu- 














lose acetate—another 
advantage since it is 








not a vital material, 
the manufacturer 
The sill 
is obtainable in two 
designs, both of 
rich brown color that harmonizes with typical floor finishes. 
They are sold in lengths for standard door widths and the 
screw and interlocking hook are included—ALLMETAL 
WEATHERSTRIP Co., 225 West Onto STREET, CHICAGO. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1107 


points out. 








Paint Stripping Equipment 

The fire hazard that accompanied earlier methods of 
removing paint and wallpaper is eliminated by the new 
“Safety” paint stripper recently introduced by Heating 
Equipment Company, the manufacturer states. The elec- 


Address manufacturers for further information 


he Se at iN 











seure 











trically heated scraper has a protected, replaceable heating 
unit of high quality that operates on 115 volts A.C. or D.C. 
The square scraper plate is regrindable or replaceable and 


has four sharp edges that can be shifted to the desired WORK THEIR WAY 


position. When the unit is placed against the surface of 


the wall and drawn backward, the intense heat softens THROUGH SCHOOL 
(the quick and easy way) 


For steadfast, diligent school work, install these Dudley combination 
padlocks. They're simple, quick to operate . . . assure trouble-free, 
reliable service throughout their long satisfactory school career. 

Like the rest of the Dudley line which includes master-keyed com- 
bination built-in locks and padlocks, they must live up to the enviable 


reputation of dependable lock protection which was established by 





Dudley over almost a quarter of a century's service to the nation's 


schools. 
the paint so that a quick forward thrust of the scraping RP_5 
edge cleans the surface without burning. The surface is Fal 
; , ; ; Rotopoint 
left clean, smooth and oil-filled, ready for new paint with- Combination 
out sanding. The approximate operating cost is said to be Padlock 


2 cents per hour and walls can be cleaned at the rate of 
50 square feet per hour—Heatinc Equipment Company, 
P. O. Box 318, Rocuestrr, N. Y. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS1108 


RD-2 
Rotodial 
Combination 


Padlock 












Write today for information 


Plastic Lighting Unit DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Plastic takes its place in the fluorescent lighting field Dept. 710 570 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 
with the announcement of the Curtis Plastilux diffuser 


unit. The unit is constructed with a top steel plate that 


acts as a reflecting surface and is finished with Fluracite, YOU GET Slexibility and Economy 


a white synthetic material said to have unusually high 
reflectivity. The diffuser can be installed in continuous lines WHEN YOU BUY Hamilton All-Purpose 
or in individual units to be mounted either directly on the Equipment 

ceiling or suspended with Curtis hangers—Curtis Licut- 
inc, INc., 6135 West Sixty-FirtH STREET, CHIcaco. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1109 








Aid to Visual Education 


How to hang 
class exhibits and 
displays, maps and 
charts quickly and 
at little expense is 
a problem that can 
easily be overcome 
by the use of Bra- 
quettes, fountain 
pen sized picture 
frames, it is 
claimed. In spite 


of its small size, P 
this new kind of picture frame can be used on pictures up Ko miblhe manuractuaita company —_. 


to 36 inches in height. The unit consists of two small 


Hamilton 


ALSO MANUFACTURES A ALL-PURPOSE TABLE NO. L-245 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


Equip your class room to do double 
L brary duty . . . at prices that solve the 

FURNITURE “budget headache." One All-Purpose 
equipped laboratory can be used for 
any of the sciences. You save because 
quantity production and simplified de- 
sign result in new low costs. Write 
for details. 


FURNITURE 





























, Phas’ ‘ ‘ Saal. Two Rivers, Wisconsin NS 7-42 
channels, available in ivory and black plastic, lucite, birch or Please send me a copy of the All-Purpose Bcience Equipment Catalog 
maple; a cord, and patented lock. When closed, 100 oa 201. eS 

. ae oN OM 
Braquettes can be stored in a desk drawer.—Braquertte, hint ant Geli. ts ~~ 
Inc., 225 FirrH Avenug, New York City. eS eee eee 
‘ — City and State........ Ree SR 
© When inquiring, refer to NS1110 : 
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woe 
FUME NOOO BASE UNIT 


or 
SINK UNIT 











Note How Kewaunee Standard Units Are Assembled 


This ‘Cut-Cost' System 
Saves You Money on 
LABORATORY FURNITURE! 


We build standard matching units—in quantity. That lowers the produc- 
tion cost—but a still greater saving is due to the fact that we have no 
complicated engineering, designing and drafting expense in meeting indi- 
vidual school requirements. Every modern laboratory need is met by 
Kewaunee’s Cut-Cost System—and the pleasing uniformity of a Kewaunee 
Equipped Laboratory adds to your satisfaction and the efficiency of both 
Students and Instructors. 

Normally all Kewaunee designs are made in wood or metal, but for the 

duration only wood is available. 


Heuawice dij Ce: 












Cc. G. Campbell, President 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, III. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WAYNE STANDS 
... FOR SAFETY! 


The same principles employed in the de- 
sign and construction of WAYNE Stands 
used by U. S. Service Schools and many 
other schools and colleges are embodied 
in the WAYNE Observation Towers sup- 
plied to our fighting forces. 


Although “Uncle Sam” has first call on 
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4 rel our plant capacity for the duration, don’t 
Dy be forget WAYNE for your future grandstand 


needs! 
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WAWAVANS 


THE WAYNE IRON WORKS 


EAST LANCASTER AVE., WAYNE, PA. 
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Cleaning Compound Removes Lime Film 


Only a teaspoonful of “Tay-Kof,” recently introduced 
cleaning compound, is necessary to remove dirt and grease 
from china, glass or metal surfaces, it is stated by the manu- 
facturer. Tay-Kof, which has been developed for use on 
kitchen equipment and machinery, is compounded of mate- 
rials that hold lime in suspension in dish and glass washing 
machines so that the lime does not accumulate on the 
working parts but flows harmlessly off into the drain. The 
new compound is said to be equally well adapted to use 
in cleaning floors, walls and windows.—Frep pe Licuort, 
917 New York Avenug, N.W., Wasuincrton, D. C. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1111 





Air-Cooled Stereopticon 


The operating temperature of the new GoldE Air-Flo 
Stereopton is reduced by motor-driven forced air cooling 
which is said to lengthen the life of slides and lamps. A 
built-in tilting device en- 
ables the operator to ad- _ 
just the machine quickly 
and easily for image 
height. Adjustable all- 
steel bellows confine 
stray light and adjust 
the objective lens for 
perfect clarity of image. 
A push-pull adjustment for the lamp socket controls the 
beam spread for various lenses. The machine can be 
obtained with a choice of several standard lenses.—GotpvE 
MANUFACTURING Company, 1216 West Mapitson Street, 
CHICAGO. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1112 





Controls Corrosion; Prevents Scale 


The troubles that arise in hot water coils, dishwashing 
machines and air conditioning units owing to scale and 
corrosion can now be controlled by the use of Micromet, 
according to Calgon, Inc. Micromet is a glassy sodium 
phosphate made of food-grade material to a closely con- 
trolled composition. The usual feed necessary to correct 
scale, corrosion and “red water” troubles is said to be 
approximately one pound to each 24,000 gallons of water. 
The solution can be fed into the main water-inlet line to 
provide treatment for an entire small system or introduced 
into a branch feed water line to provide treatment for a 
specific piece of equipment.—Catcon, INnc., Hacan BuiLp 
ING, PITTSBURGH. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1113 





Radiator Traps and Valves 


The well-dressed radiator trap will not wear nickel 
plating during the war, it was announced recently by War- 
ren Webster and Company in a preview of war-time radiator 
traps and valves. These products are now made with cast 
iron bodies and bonnets in natural finish for painting after 
installation, in accordance with the War Production Board 


Address manufacturers for further information 














regulations. The new trap and valve are designed for 
connection to the radiator with a right and left hand 
pipe nipple—a practice that was in general use years ago 
and has been resorted to again because of the important 
savings that AND CoMPANY, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1114 


result—-WARREN WEBSTER 





Wiring for War Buildings 


A surface wiring device for use in wiring temporary 
structures has been developed by General Electric Company. 
The Moncor line includes a duplex convenience outlet; a 
single-pole “T” rated switch; 
a pull chain lampholder, and a junc- 
To facilitate wiring, two additional 
accessories are provided: a back-connecting strap for use 
when cables are concealed and a combination clamp and 
ground strap for use with BX. The equipment is made of 
Textolite and is light, strong and resistant to moisture and 
GENERAL ELectric Company, BripcEport, Conn. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1115 


rated switch; a three-way “T” 
a keyless lampholder; 


tion box and rosette. 


corrosion. 





Grass Mat Design Floor Coverings 


Heavy weight felt-base floor coverings designed to repro- 
duce the texture of grass fiber mats have recently been 
marketed by Paraffine Companies to take the place of the 
tropical mats that are no longer obtainable. So accurate is 
the reproduction, the manufacturer asserts, that the effect of 
grass mats is well sustained in a covering that is hard sur- 
faced, easily cleaned 
tained in tan, 


and sanitary. 
tan and rust and blue for use in 
rugs, mats, hall runners or wall to wall installations—Parar- 
FINE ComPANIES, INc., 475 BRANNAN STREET 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1116 


The design can be ob- 
and tan 


, SAN FRANCIsCco. 





Opens New Plant in Atlanta 


A new distributing plant has been opened in Atlanta, Ga., 
by Joun Sexton & Co., Cuicaco, manufacturing wholesale 
The new plant is equipped to provide complete 
service to schools, hospitals and institutions in the Atlanta 
area. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1117 


grocers. 





NEW CATALOGS 





Getting Service From Flush Valves 


A manual that is designed to provide help in getting 
better, more economical service from flush valves has been 
published by Impertat Brass Mrc. Co., 1200 West Har- 
RISON STREET, under the title “Keep "Em Flush- 
The manual starts with basic information on flush 
valves and illustrates the operation of this equipment by 
means of simple diagrams. A chart that 
gives condensed data on how to locate the source of trouble 
when a valve does not operate properly is also included. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1118 


CHICAGO, 
ing.” 


“trouble-shooter” 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 71 











FOR 


Technical 
Courses 


Lecture 
Rooms 


Evening 
Classes 


. 
Civilian 
Defense 


Use SLATOPLATE Framed Blackboards 


Have a blackboard where you need it, when you 
need it. Slatoplate framed boards made in nine 
styles, both wall and floor types. Slatoplate writing 
surface famous for clear writing, easy erasing. 
Illustration shows the Style D reversible (two-sided) 
board on heavy standards. 


ASK FOR SLATOPLATE SAMPLE AND CATALOG. 


Make your own 





“crayon and eraser” test. 
good Slatoplate really is. 


See for yourself how 
Catalog shows nine styles of framed 
boards. Drop us a card, “Send my Slatoplate sample and catalog.” 


BECKLE ejieser 








CLEANSERS 


FINOLA, a fast-acting scouring powder for heavy duty 
scrubbing. Won't scratch ... greaseless. For tile, marble, 
cement, terrazzo, mosaic, wood, and composition floors. 


SOLARBRITE, a neutral liquid soap made of pure 
vegetable oils. Heavy in density .. . goes farther than 
ordinary liquid soaps. Perfect for cleaning linoleum, 
marble, terrazzo, and sealed wood surfaces. 


L rv 


SANAX, the liquid soap that leaves a semi-wax slip- 
proof finish. For all types of floors. Ideal for waxed floors 
. . . replaces wax that water removes. 


FINNELL RUBBER CLEANER. Endorsed by Rubber 
Flooring Manufacturers Association. 


For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 207 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


&p ae 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. one 


Al 
4 
Pioneers and Specialists én fi 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





77") 
1g, Al 
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DAYTON UNIVERSAL SAFETY LADDER SHOE 


Easily installed on your present straight ladders. 
Prevents slipping—guarantees additional safety 
for workmen. Your choice of Rubber Suction 
Grip Treads or Suberac Cork Treads. Shoe is 
Instantly converted by flip of hand or foot for 
either inside use of Treads or outside use of 
tempered steel Spike Toes. 


DAYTON SAFETY LADDER 


These ladders save time—provide 
supreme Safety—enable men to 
work faster. The broad platform 
has ample room for worker, tools 
and supplies. Rigid steel supports, 
tested airplane spruce assure great 
strength, stability, lightness of 
weight. Equipped with Standard 
Rubber Safety 
Shoes at no ex- 
tra cost. 
Write 
Today 
For 
Prices 
and Free 
Catalog. 



















121-123 W. Third St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 























HOLIDAYS ARE SWELL- 
BUT THERE'S SOMETHING 
ABOUT THE FACTORY 
1 MISS NO END! 





VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold, or Black Core—for 
high quality at low cost. The Victoria Paper 
Mills Company, Fulton, New York. 


Founded de) in 1880 
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“Eye-to-the-Future” Lighting 


Epwin F. Gutn Company, 2615 Wasuincton, St. Louis, 
introduces “Eye-to-the-Future” fluorescent equipment in 
Catalog No. 40, which marks the fortieth anniversary of 
this organization. “Eye-to-the-Future” lighting provides a 
permanent lighting system with flexible foot-candle capacity 
for increased illumination when it is desired. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1119 





Air Circuit Breakers 


Typical methods of connecting air circuit breakers to 
large breakers; dimensions of both manual and electrical 
designs, and number and size of terminals for various 
capacity breakers are included in the new catalog on low 
voltage air circuit breakers published by Rotver-SmitH 
Company, BETHLEHEM, Pa. These breakers, Type HD, 
are designed for use on alternating current circuits up to 
600 volts and on direct current circuits of 250 or 750 volts. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1120 





Fiftieth Anniversary Booklet 


Fifty years of progress are recorded in the golden anni- 
versary booklet recently published by Matuteson ALKALI 
Works, Inc., 60 East Forty-Seconp Street, New York 
Ciry. The brochure describes the company’s major develop- 
ments, including the introduction of liquid chlorine and 
synthetic ammonia and the preparation of new chlorine 
carriers, bleaching agents and detergents. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS1121 





Keeps Glare Out; Lets Light In 


Emphasis is placed on the conservation of sight through 
the control of natural light in “Modern Lighting for Schools, 
Colleges and Universities,” released by the Fasrikow D1vi- 
SION, TONTINE Saves, E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Com- 
PANY, Inc., Newsurcu, N. Y. The booklet describes the 
manner in which Tontine pyroxylin shades keep out glare 
but permit light to enter. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS1122 





Fire Alarm Systems 


Protection for school children against fire and panic is 
afforded by the school fire alarm systems described and 
illustrated in a booklet recently published by Hottzer- 
Casot ELectric Company, 125 Amory Street, Boston. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1123 





Problem of Clean Floors 


Cleaning floors for longer life and for personnel safety 
is the theme of a 24 page technical bulletin entitled “The 
Cleaning of Industrial Floors,” presented by Macnus CHEM- 
1cAL Company, INc., Garwoop, N. J. Subjects covered 
include general problems of floor cleaning, suspension of 
dirt, rinsing and what a floor cleaner has to do. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1124 


Address manufacturers for further information 
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FILM RELEASES 





Spotting a Bomber—1 reel. 16 mm., silent or sound. 
Another in the series of civilian defense training films. Con- 
tains detailed diagrams and dramatic scenes intended to aid 


airplane spotters, air raid wardens and others.—Watter O. 
GuTLtonn, INc., 35 W. 45TH St., New York, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1125 





Building a Tank—2 reels, 20 minutes. 16 mm. sound. 
An educational exposition on the building of the M-3 
medium tank portraying processes of manufacture. Of 
special interest to engineering schools and vocational groups. 
—OrFicE oF EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT Fitm Unit, 1600 
Broapway, New York Ciry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1126 





Fantasia—Classroom reel designed for music appreciation 
classes. Seventy-four pictures prepared from the Disney film 
are incorporated, together with documentary and factual 
material. — Picrorra. Events, 122 East Forry-Seconp 
StreEET, New York Cry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1127 





Simple Machines—Shows the basic features of such simple 
machines as the lever, the inclined plane, the wedge, the 
pulley and the screw. Applications of these devices to 
modern complex machines are demonstrated. Animated 
drawings clarify abstract mechanical principles.—Erp1 Ciass- 
ROOM Fics, INc., 1841 Broapway, New York Cry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1128 


Know Your Enemy: Japan—1 reel, sound. First of a 
series of films dealing with the allies and enemies of the 
United States. Answers such questions as: How large is 
Japan? How strong are Japan’s army, navy and air force? 
Who rules Japan? What are the living standards of the 
Japanese? Can Japan be defeated? 16 and 35 mm.—Puoto 
& Sounp, INc., 153 KEARNY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1129 


Production Soldiers—Describes the importance of labor’s 
role in defense in maintaining continuous and uninterrupted 
production. Discusses American labor leaders and what 
they are doing in the present crisis. 16 mm. sound.— 
Wa ter O. Gut toun, INnc., 35 West Forty-Firtu Street, 
New York Ciry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1130 





Civilian Defense and Morale—A series of five pictures 
dealing with nutrition, the protective services and morale to 
win the war has been announced. The titles are “Auxili- 
ary Fire Fighters”; “Coordination of Police, Interceptor 
Command and Volunteers”; “Nutrition and Rationing”; 
“The United Nations,” and “The Spirit of America.”— 
BRANDON Fins, INc., 1600 Broapway, New York Ciry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1131 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 71 








THE OFFICIAL 


“HBOARD... 






ONE PIECE 
STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Of course, you want the modern, fan- 
shaped backboard—the 5 to 1 favorite 
(Coaches vote) over the old space-wasting 
rectangular board. Medart, Steel, Fan- 
Shaped Backboards fully meet official spe- 
cifications for quality and interchangeabil- 
ity (Federation approved backboards and 
goals are interchangeable, i.e., in an emer- 
gency the goals of one manufacturer can 
be attached to the backboards of another). 
We can deliver. 


Write for Catalog 
Also manufacturers of Basketball Scoreboards, 
Gymnasium Apparatus, rane Apparatus, 
Telescopic Gym Seats and Goal-Hi. 


Fred MEDART MfgCo. 


3532 Dekalb Street 


No W ! a 


O 


BUY SCHOOL LABORATORY 
FURNITURE AND SAVE 


If you are planning to buy School Laboratory furniture act now. Send 
in the coupon below for your copy of Hamilton's spring "Sale Catalog," 
AL Cat. 204, fully describing Hamilton Standard Wood Laboratory 
Furniture offered at a greatly reduced price. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Every item in this catalog is crated ready for immediate shipment. 
All items are subject to prior sale. Don't delay .. . investigate today 
. mail the coupon now. 


Htasnriltove WANveacturne COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 





St. Louis, 

















Please send me a copy of your Laboratory Furniture Spring Sale 
Catalog, AL Cat. 204 ~” NS-7-42 
SR ee een ee rN,” SE ae Rene ee ey 
Position Recs desl wae 
School... 
Address.. 


City and State........ 
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WHEN NATIONS STOP TRESPASSING 


* ... and peace has been restored to our tortured world, schools 
will want the protection which they willingly forego “for the dura- 
tion.” In the meantime, while metals must be diverted to war needs, 
they can plan for the protection of children and the safeguarding of 
property provided by sturdy, long-lasting Page Fence. They can be 
aided by the nearby Page Fence distributor and 
erector. He is a responsible, local business man 
with technical training, long experience and per- 
manent interest in every job he handles. He is one 
of more than one hundred members of the PAGE 
FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pa. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


ICTORY 
BUY 


UNITED 
STATES 
DEFENSE 





VICTORY FIRST 
Al the Page mills, 
men, machinesand 
materials are on 
an all-out schedule 
for production of 
femce to protect 
plants working on 
Government orders 
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American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Chicago, III. 


Beckley-Cardy 


1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 


Bell & Howell Company, Dept. NS 7-42 


1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Mich. 


Celotex Corporation ................ 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Brazil, Indiana 


Continental Steel Corporation 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Dayton Safety Ladder Co. 


ADVERTISERS 


For Information on Advertised Products 
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2nd Cover 


121-123 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., Dept. DMP 2 


44th St. & Ist Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Dudley Lock Corporation, Dept. 710 
570 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


Finnell System, Inc. 


207 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana 


Ford Sales Co., J. B. 
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Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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IN THIS ISSUE 
Write Advertiser Direct or Use Blank at Right 


KEY PAGE 
NS 1151 Huntington Laboratories, Inc. ’ 61 
Huntington, Indiana 
NS 1152 Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc........... 55 
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206 Henry Street, Stamford, Conn. 
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TEAR OFF COUPON ON PERFORATION 


It’s easy 


to get product information 
by using this postage free 
coupon. Just do this 





1. Fill in key numbers of items wanted 
2. SIGN YOUR NAME and address 

3. Tear off, fold and seal 

4, Mail. 


FOLD DOWN ON THIS LINE 








I WANT information from the manufactur- 


ers of the products designated by the following key 
numbers: 


THE NATION'S SCHOOLS, July 1942 
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CITY & STATE 





I would also like information on these additional 
types of products: 
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GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION 


600 outside rooms, private bath, 
tub and shower, Colonial Maple 
furniture, Venetian Blinds, and 
beds with innerspring mattresses. 


SINGLE with BATH From 
DOUBLE with BATH from$3 


Also weekly and monthly rates 





— 


TA ees 


Fy 
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HOTEL ° !X seaurirut Mt 


Ree NEW YORK 
(i 


puna 


Hotel ere 


Entirely redecorated and re- 
furnished, including a radio in 
every room. Highly recommended 
by experienced travelers the world 
over for its warm hospitality; its 
excellent cuisine served in com- 
fortably air-conditioned restau- 
rants; its convenient location to 
the business section; and its un- 
limited parking facilities. 


600 Rooms and Bath with Radio from'3.00 


DANIEL CRAWFORD, Jr., President and General Manager 
39th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 


Postage 
Will Be Paid 





by 
Addressee 


If Mailed in the 
United States 




















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


First Class Permit Ne. 137. See. 510 P. L. & R. Chisago, Ill. 
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Inviting, 


Gaylord Library Furnishings 
Breathe the Welcome and 
Comforts of Home— 





Gaylord charging desk 
magazine and newspaper racks 
shelving, tables and chairs form a 
pleasant but practical grouping for 
the Central School Library of East 
Greenbush, N. Y. 

J. Russell White, Architect 












Great changes have overtaken school and 
public libraries in the 46 years that Gaylord Bros. 
Inc., have specialized in the design and manu- 
facture of library furnishings and equipment. 
The entire concept of the scope and purpose of 
the library as an institution has changed. 


No longer a cold and austere institution for the 
bookish few, the library has become a friendly 
mentor, a second home, for the community. And 
Gaylord—through working closely with both 
librarians and library architects—has helped to 
eee noel ie cee he hee make the library an outreaching, vital force in 
Tene Savery of Meme, IS. ¥ the life of the common citizen, because it has 

helped to make the library cozy, comfortable, inviting 


and cheerful. 


Let us place our specialized knowledge and experi- 
ence at your service. Let us help you in the designing 
and planning of your new library buildings, branch 
libraries, or departmental changes. There is no 
charge for consultation. 






The trend toward an inviting, homey atmosphere is particularly notice 
able in children’s rooms, as this group at the Glencoe Public Library of 
slencoe Ill., plainly shows. Allen & Webster, Architects 





por THE CRUCIBLE” 


SPAWNS A TANK 


. the Crucible of Freedom giv birth to, 
a tank, full-fledged and fighting fit undreds 


exacting processes involving ControVare neces@ary 


ss 


to “keep ‘em rolling’... Exact picasureme * and 
guidance of these processes at ey€ry step © the way 
is mandatory. Here Instrumeng¢ by Browyfwith their 
fact-finding “fingers” do théir bit, rg@ording, indi- 
cating, governing — saviyig management thousands 
of dollars in material/ often mnths in employee 
time. Controls by Miyhheapolis-Egheywell regulate plant 
temperatures to tye degree fest adapted to produc- 
tion from the ylandpoinyfof employee and product 
well-being. Phis Doubhfé Control Service is available 
for every Gilding. Aoday, those engaged in war 
productign or pjdnning for it, find the combined 
experiénce of Brown and M-H engineers a valuable 
aid An prepdring for efficient, all-out production. 
Ymorroy, when peace comes, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well wl be ready with new developments in Auto- 
maty Control for your post-war school building. 
M@neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Minne- 


olis, Minnesota, or Toronto, Canada, or its sub- 


(Joritiots sidiary, Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 


ARE VITAL ~ ail 


TO THE CRUCIBLE =. —_ 
OF FREEDOM | | ' 


~ 


* * Qustaunents by BROWN j/oz THE INDUSTRIES 


Voulwots by MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 





